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1. Prefatory. —By tiielr letter No. 19M.1V(2)48, dated 24tli May, 1948,. 
the Government of India, in the Ministry of Commerce, passed orders setting 
up a Committee consisting of (1) Mr. C. A. Buch as Chairman and (2) 
Mr. M. C. Veerabahu Pillai, M.C.A., (3) Mr. B, M. Desai, and (4) Mr. G.. 
Dattatreya Eao as Members.; Mn Ilao was appointed Member-Secretary. 
The Committee was asked to enquire into and report on the steps to be taken 
for the development of Sailing Vessels Traffic in Indian waters. The terms- 
of reference were as follows:—■ 

“To examine and report on the steps necessary to ensure the fullest 
utilization of Country Craft (Sailing Vessels) to sustain and 
develop the Economy of the country and inter alia, to preventi 
wasteful competition between country craft and steamers, due 
regard being paid to the different needs served by the two classes 
of transport.” 

An explanatory p,nemorandum supplementing the terms of reference was 
also attached to the letter as below:— 

“Dm-ing^ the latter p-art of the. war the sailing vessels traffic on. the. 
West Coast of India v.-as organized with a \-iew to affording relief 
to the Eaihvays and Coastal shipping in the movement of 
essential items. The control over the traffic was exercised under 
th(.! Defence of India E.ules. and this successfully assisted iii the- 
Tnove,uient of approximai:el,y a. million tons of cargo per annum, 
during the year 1944-4C. The co.ntrol was terminated in 
September, 1946. Since tlien the volume of cargo offering for 
sailing vessels as well as the freight rates appear to have gone 
down to some extent. Government have received several repre¬ 
sentations from the owners of sailing vessels requesting that 
freight rates may be fixed at a level commensurate with tiie 
greatly increased cost of . living and the cost of materials and 
repairs, and that steps i?iay be, taken to ensure that the vessels 
received an adequate quantity of cargo. Eepresentations have 
also been rcc-eived from shippers and Underwriters, regarding 
improvements necessary in the sailing vessels traffic. The Govern- 
ment of India would like the. Committee to make a careful 
examination of these questions, and make recommendations. 

(2) “Another matter on wliieh Government wish ttie Committee to 
report is the techtueai improvement of the counlary craft as regards 
design, construction, equipment (navigational, life-saving and 
other), manning, ai.id related matters. These vessels are parti¬ 
cularly vulneraide and the loss, in terms of lives and of goods, 
has been consider aide every year. It is, therefore, necessary that 
the vessels should be teohhically impiroved so as tp ensure safety 
at sea. In suggesting any improvements' the Committee would, 
no doubt, bear in mind the-need for keeping the capital and 
operational costs of the vessels at levels which would enable the 
vessels to cater for the traffic for which they are suited. In 
regard to technical matters the Committee may interpret the 
terms of reference liberally and make such suggestions as they 
consider necessai’y. 



(3) “The Government of India would like to ha^e, in particular, the 
Committee’s observations and recommendations on the following 
points:— 

I. The modification necessary in the existing law applicable to country 

craft and sailing vessels,, especially in .regard to registration, 
periodical surveys, load line, life-saving equipment and naviga¬ 
tional instruments. 

II. Measures necessary to prevent fraudulent ‘Jettisoning’ of cargo 

and. other malpractices. 

III. Possibility of standardising sailing vessel freight rates. 

IV. Improvement of types of craft and increased use of mechanical 

propulsion.” 

2. The Committee particularly took note of the injunction in the explana¬ 

tory memorandum that in regard to technical matters, the Committee may 
interpret the terms of reference “liberally and make such suggestions as they 
consider necessary”. Th .3 Committee also noted that according to the terms 
of reference, the Government of India were already of the opimon that 

Sailing Vessels Traffic had a useful place in the Maritime Economy of the 
country and that the Committee, therefore, had to study and report ways aTtd 
means of developing that traffic. From the evidence gathered by the 

Committee in all Maritime Provinces, from those who are ,directly or indirectly 
connected with this .traffic, the Committee would like to state at the very 
beginning, that there can be little doubt about the practical fact that the 
development of traffic by sailing vessels in an organised and economic manner, 
yet for a long time to come, will remain not only essential for the peacetime 
transport economy of the country, but it will yet be all the more essential 
for an emergent situation like the one created by the last war, especially 

as there still are hundreds of ports on the coast of India, and there are scores 

of commodities, which can more economically be served by sail only. 

3. India has very sound traditions of maritime activities under sail dating 
back to several centuries. Upto the advent of steel and steam Indian sailing 
ships were deemed to be amongst the best in the world. Even today when 
the sail has practically disappeared from other parts of the world, it continues 
to play an important part in serving a great number of minor ports and even 
some major ports on our coastline and in the transport of a considerable 
amount of certain commodities, more so on the West Coast, not only in the 
coastwise trade, but also in the trades to adjacent cormtries like Ceylon, 
Pakistan, Iran, Arabia, East Africa and Burma, The survival of sail in Indian 
waters proved to be a vital asset to the country’s transport effort during the 
last war. At a time when every available steamship was otherwise employed 
for War purposes and when the pressure on railways was fast reaching a 
breaking point, ' the organized employment of sailing vessels accounted for 
the carriage, according to qne estimate, of over three million tons of commer¬ 
cial and military cargo. According to .Sorley Committee Eeport, about a 
million and a half tons of certain commodities were annually carried by these 
vessels only on the West Coast even in years preceding the war including, of 
course, the traffic from and to Sind, now Pakistan. There was, however, this 
difference, namely, that while in the years preceding the war mostly rough 
cargoes like bricks, sand, tiles, stones etc., formed the bulk of sailing vessels 
traffic, these vessels carried during the war years what may he called better 
class cargo like foodgrains, cotton, cottonseeds, piecegoods, etc., and rendered 
a very creditable account of themselves. With the cessation of hostilities, 
however, couditiojjs in the sailing vessels traffic began to deteriorate and the 
nverage freight rates fell by 30 to 50 per cent. The traffic that was controlled 
and organized during the war years again became disorganised and fell a 
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victim, partly to the disruptive factors that are being witnessed in the general 
economic conditions of the country and partly to certain elements inherent In 
the nature of the traffic itself. 

4. Procedure of^ Enquiry. —The Committee issued a detailed questionnaire 
to all such who may be interested, directly or indirectly, in the development 
of this traffic and a copy of that questionnaire is attached herewith as Appendix 
“B”. It will bo noticed that the questionnaire sought to elicit information 
from individuals and organizations concerned, among other things, on the size,, 
type and ownership of vessels and the nature of shipping agencies, brokers, 
etc., the suitability of auxiliary means of propulsion; the economic employ¬ 
ment of vessels, competition between sail and steam; reservation of ports and 
cargo; operational and building'costs, freight rates etc. as also about sea¬ 
worthiness of vessels and competency of the personnel manning them. About 
450 individuals and associations were addressed by the Committee including 
Governments of various maritime provinces. Chambers of Commerce and 
Insurance Companies. The Committee visited 18 centres along the coast from 
Saiirashtra to West Bengal and examined 234 witnesses including shippers, 
shipowners, brokers, seamen,, Port and Customs Officials as also other repre¬ 
sentatives of various Governments, interviewing Ministers where necessary. 
Technical aspects of ship construction and ship handling were discussed with 
Naval Architects, Surveyors and other experts in Nautical Science. We propose 
to state below in brief the various tviews expressed in writing or in person by 
these interests with our observations thereon wherever necessary, and 
summarise our recommendations regarding ways and means for the develop¬ 
ment of this traffic. A list of witnesses who submitted written or oral evidence 
find centres visited is attached herewith as Appendix ‘’P”. 

6. The set up of the Trade. —^The Shipping under sail naturally should 
come within the scope of Shipping Industry as a whole but except when this 
traffic was mobilised for war purposes under the Ministry of War Transport,, 
it had and has remained of such an unorganised nature that.it could hardly 
be called an industry. In order to explain the above observation a brief survey 
of the normal set up in this trade is given below. 

The main categories directly connected with this traffic can be roughly 
classified as shipowners, shipbrokers, shippers and seafarers. There is an 
appreciable number of shippers who are themselves shipowners; but there is- 
a very large number of shipowners who do not utilise their vessels for carriage 
of their own imports or .exports. Such shipowners hire out part or whole 
space in their vessels at different ports for the carriage of mercantile cargo 
and leave the management of the ships, in distant ports, in the hands of wliat 
are known as brokers. The rates of freight have more or less predictable 
levels for various commodities arid ports for different periods of the fair season 
but there is no obligation on the part of the shipper to pay those rates nor 
on the part of the shipowner to accept those rates and in a large majority of 
oases of affreightment the rate is not the ruling rate but an ‘arranged’ rate. 
The freight market, however, remains .fairly steady when the cargo offered 
and the number of vessels available are comparatively balanced, though that 
ideal condition seldom lasts long. Scarcity of cargo brings a sudden fall in the 
freight rates, but scarcity of ships does not always have the opposite effect, 
at least not in the same proportion. This is so because the shippers can 
always hold out on their own terms, having alternate means of transport at 
their disposal and the vessels therefoi'e continue to remain at their mercy and 
often have to accept uneconomic rates, except where the shipment is destined 
to ports to which other means of transport by sea or by land are not easily 
available. The absence of collective bargaining power due ,to utter lack of 
organisation or co-ordination amongst the owners of sailing vessels is mainly 
responsible for the fact that except in a few cases, it is the owner that is the 
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worst sufferer in this traffic, 'l.'bere are some other elements, besides, in this 
traffic, that often, though not -alwa.ys, work against the owners’ interests, 
Tiainely, the broker and the crew. As has been mentioned before a vessel is 
consigned to the care of a peculiar class of intermediaries, called ‘.Dalals’ or 
brokers cum agents. It is the Dalai that virtually acts as the owner in most 
ports. The Dalai enters the ship iu the Customs; hf is responsible for finding 
cargo for the ship; he buys provisions and store.s for the ship and rations for 
the seamen; he fixes the amount of cargo to be loaded and the rate of freight 
to be charged and finally he clears the vessel on her outward voyage. The 
brolter thus performs a useful, economic and helpful function in the sailing 
vessels traffic. His usefulness, however, is the greatest where his integrity 
as fvu agent of the owner is the highest. The Committee was told about a 
large number of instances where the broker’s integrity left much to be 
desired. This element becomes all the more harmful when the Tindal and 
crew of the vessel also leave much to be desired on that count. The Committee 
was given a large number of instances of how owners received much less iu 
total freight for a voyage than was actually collected from, the shippers; when 
vessels were known to have carried larger amount of cargo than was entered 
iu the Lading papers.and even iu clearance papers or voyage accounts; where 
charges for provisions, stores oi’ sundry repairs and incidental expenses were 
consistently higlier than could be reasonable; etc. and such instances were 
quoted by almost every other shipowner examined. Tbie Committee feels 
that even after making allowance for the fact that perhaps some of the cases 
quoted before the Committee were ‘hard cases', there appear to be sufficient 
grounds for the complaints made by the owners that a certain ‘anti social’ 
element, exists amongst a large number of brokers and, to a perhaps larger 
extent, amongst certain classes of seamen employed in this traffic without 
whose collusion such malpractices could not be so rampant. It is but fair 
to state that several owners gladly vouched for the reliability of their brokers 
and the loyalty cf their seamen. We refer to these two sides of this question 
here, only in passing, but as these factors have an important bearing on the 
problem of jettisoning, genuine or otherwise, we shall revert to them when 
we come to that subject. We, however, want to note the fact that the 
shipowner who is also' an exporter and importer and thus is his own shipper 
for his own vessels, is in a for better position than the one who has to hire 
out his ships in the open market through brokers. By far a large majority 
of shipowners, however, are of the latter category. There has been a’persistent 
note in the statements made by such shipowners that the morale in the trade 
has deteriorated to such an extent especially after the war, that instead of 
sending out their vessels on their own account as they used to do in the past, 
they now’ prefer to offer their vessels on bare bottom hire basis to the Tindal 
and the crew and are content with a share of the gross takings by way of hire 
at the end of the season. There were yet some others who told uS in as many 
words that their experience even of this operation was so discouraging that 
they would rather prefer selling out of the trade altogether if reasonable 
prices were fcirtlicoming for their vessels. It is a very significant fact about 
which we were consistently told at every port that there were hardly any 
buyers for sailing vessels today. 

The conditions in sailing vessels industry today can be described only as 
disrupted and confused; and this in spite of the fact that large quantities of 
various types of cargo are daily offered and carried' under sail in almost all 
important ports, at least on. the West Coast. The Committee endeavoured 
to obtain the current tonnage statistics, that is, for the year 1948-49, of 
shipments from Customs and other authorities at various ports hut could not 
get them as these were yet under preparation. Taking however, for instance 
the traffic at a single port, the figures published by the Bombay Port Trust 
in their Administration Eeport for the fiscal year 1947-48 (Appendix M, Page 
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XVI.), 7,32,961 tons were imported and exported at the Bunders at Bombay 
alone from and to sailing vessels, during that year. As this cargo arrived 
from various near and distant ports on the West Coast and was shipped ^to 
such ports, the figure includes the traffic of other ports also. The imposing 
figure of over seven lues of tons, in a year, however, gives a fair, if not a 
Complete indication of the fact that the unsatisfactory conditions prevailing in 
the sailing vesels traffic are not wholly due to dearth of cargo even if part of 
the above tonnage consisted of rough cargo, like bricks from creeks nearby 
Bombay etc. The statistics that could be obtained showing tonnage exported 
and imported at various port.s unde?' sail are attached herewith a.s Appendix 
“C” and "D” 

It will be noted therefrom that there was quite a large tonnage handled 
by sailing ships during the' period 1944-48. The statements attached are 
summarised below:— 


la Million Toas. 



Import 

Exp ort 

Total 

1944-45 

1-12 

1 • 60 

2’72 

1945-46 

2-02 

2 25 

4’27 

1946-47 

1-75 

1-86 

3-61 

1947-48 

1 -71 

1-79 

3'50 


In order to appreciate the correct significance of the above figures it has 
to be remembered that the same amount of cargo is eomrted twice: once as 
exports, say from Cochin and again as imports, say, at Bombay. Thus 
though the average for lour years of the last column above would come to 
about 3-5 million tons the same has to be corrected by 50 per cent, to account 
for double counting. The average annual tonnage in cargo lifted by sailing 
vessels would therefore come to about 1-7 million. As the above figures 
include such emergency movement years as 194o-46 and considering the 
fact that there has not been a very disconcerting fall in the traffic in the two 
succeeding years, it would be a safe estimate that about 1-5 million tons of 
cargo is annually transporced under sail on the Indian Coast, both rough 
and better class cargo and even at an average rate of Es. 15 a ton the traffic 
earned ammallj^ about Es. 2,25,00,000 for the trade. The industry thus cannot 
be said to be suffering entirely because of dearth of cargo. 

It will also be seen from the statements referred to above that on an 
average 70,268 craft carried an average of about 19 laes of export tons, a 
craft averaging a lift by rough reckoning of about 27 tons, in a full season. 
This on the face of it is ridiculous but is the result of a very unscientific 
method adopted for keeping statistical records of this traffic where every 
craft that enters or clears from a port is counted without reference to its 
size or trade, whether a ten ton tony that clears as an oncarrier for a creek 
or a Buggalow or Dhow that clears for East Africa. S\iffioient evidence was, 
however, placed before the Committee to justify the conclusion that despite 
large quantities of cargo moving under sail, the sailing vessel today is not an 
ecpnomic proposition. This is because of lack of organisation or rationalisation 
in the traffic. This is further .borne out by the fact that when an outside agency 
like the War iransport Department of the Government of India, mobilised 
this traffic as an emergency measure, under a co-ordinating authority, the 
traffic could develop in a very satisfactory manner even encouraging new 
construction, leading to the conclusion that what could be achieved by an 
outside organization, during war years, can be achieved by the industry if 
it were to organise itself from within. 
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6. Organisation of the Industry and Rationalisation of Traffic. —Tho 

Committee is inclined to agree with the general consensus of opinion expressed 
during the enquiry that the traffic should not be subjected to any official 
control of the nature as was imposed during the war, except as a last resort 
nor should any official or semi-official central booking agency be set up as 
suggested by certain witnesses. Some kind of official machinery, however, 
may have to be devised to create such conditions whereby the industry may 
be guided to the object of organising itself and rationalising its traffic. 

There are various Associations in the industry existing in various ports 
even today whose declared aims and objects are to organise this industry 
on scientific and economic lines in the interests of the shipowner and the 
shipper as well as in the interests of intermediary agencies like the brokers; 
and there are Associations of seamen as well. We give^ below a list of such 
Associations as were brought to our notice during the course of our enquiry:—• 

1. The Country Craft Owners’ Association, Tuticorin. 

2. The Country Craft Owners’ and Tindals Association, Eatnagiri. 

3. The Indian Country Craft Association, Bombay. 

4. The Kharva Vahanvala Associafiion, Verawal. 

5. The Masulipatam Boatowners’ Association, Masulipatam. 

6 . The Porbunder Shipowners’ Association, Porbunder. 

7. The Verawal Country Craft Association, Verawal. 

8 . The Tuticorin Boatmen's Association, Tuticorin, and 

9 The West Coast of India Sailing Shipowners’ Association, Botiibay. 

Some of these Associations have existed from before the last war and the 
others came into existence on account of the phenomenal development in 
Sailing Vessels Traffic during the war. While one or two of these are more 
or less occasionally active in carrying out some of their objects, there is none 
that is actually engaged in organizing the industry as a whole on broad-based 
lines even within its awn region and sphere. There is besides no co-operation, 
much less co-ordination, amongst these associations even where they exist in 
the same port and have identical interests. 


The Committee is of the opinion that a great deal can be achieved towards 
the development of sailing vessels traffic and towards safeguarding the 
interests of the shipowners, shippers, brokers, and the floating personnel 
employed therein, if, firstly, these bodies were to become more active and 
secondly, if they were to combine for top level discussions and decisions into 
one single federated organization with a view to sta^idardize all usages, 
customs and practices in the industry, with 'definite benefits, privileges and 
sanctions attached to the membership. Individual Associations can he set 
up at all important ports for co-ordinating and safeguarding local interests 
but what is more important is a centralised organisation or Federation' of all 
Associations to co-ordinate the country-wide interests of the industry as a 
whole. Perhaps one such organisation may be formed for the West Coast 
and one for the East Coast with identical aims and objects, which again, should 
remain in constant consultations and arrange to meet in a federated annual 
sessions to discuss their common problems. Not only usages and customs 
can thus be standardised but available tonnage can be rationally employed, 
common forms of agreements and contracts of affreightment evolved, freight 
rate levels fixed, arbitration on points of disputes provided for and what is 
very important, co-operation with authorities can be assured in enforcing 
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regulations affecting seaworthiness and safety of vessels and their cargo and' 
safeguarding all interests generally. Unless the industry can thus organise 
itself from wiiiiin, the Committee feels that any Oovernment assistance that 
may be rendered* to the industry will not succeed in stemming the ebb that, 
has overtaken this traffic in its grip, and unless it is successfully stemmed 
the very existence of the industry would be threatened at no distant date'. 

7. If it is accepted that it is vital to the transport economy of the country 
that sailing vessels traffic should be rendered all possible assistance • to 
survive for yet a long time to come then it follows that if the industry fails 
to organise itself on some such lines as are indicated above, the industry shall- 
have to be subjected to an official machinery not only in the interests of the 
industry itself but in the larger interests of the country as a whole. 

We would like to make it clear that what is contained in the text of our 
report by way of suggestions and recommendations is generally subject to- 
the above statement. 

8 . The Sailing Vessel Defined.—The Committee has concerned iigelf mainly 
with the problems connected with such vessels as are employed in coastal voya¬ 
ges, as also the ships that occasionally undertake voyages to adjacent countries- 
like Iran, Arabia, East Africa and Burma. The lighter traffic, creek traffic 
and harbour traffic as also short distance coastal traffic is often served by 
the same coasting vessels but that traffic being of a localised nature was 
not included within the purview of our enquiry. 

Though one may be tempted to take it as granted that there can be no, 
doubt as to what is a Coasting vessel it was found necessary for the Committee 
to seek the views of the trade on this point and attempt a definition of this- 
term for the purposes of exemption or inclusion of certain craft from the 
operation of any legislation that might be enacted or any rules framed toward.s 
organising and developing the traffic under sail. 

Sailing Vessels ot sixty tons or more are placed under Class X and XIV 
under the Life Saving Appliances Rules, 1934 (with more or less than 12 
passengers). This is about the only regulation under the Merchant Shipping 
Act made applicable to sailing vessels. A Sailing Vessel, by universal 
practice, is held to be a vessel carrying sufficient area of sail to provide- 
independent and adequate means of propulsion whether equipped with auxi¬ 
liary mechanical propulsion or not. For the purposes of our report we suggest 
that to the above definition may be added the words ‘and employed in the 
Coastal trade of India or in the trade with adjacent countries,’ excluding 
such-craft as are used , few- lighterage, creek transport or such other localised 
employment. All references to coasting •y.qssels in this report are to such 
vessels only, except when otherwise specified. 

9. Eegistration of Vessels.—Sailing Vessels are registered under various 
local Acts, like the Bombay Coasting Vessels Act of 1838, and similar Acts 
in different maritime provinces. The Committee is of the opinion that there 
should be a Goviernment of India- enactment made applicable to the whole 
const of India for this purpose. This will ensure a uniformity of rules and 
regulations governing registration of vessels. The Committee feels that it is 
not necessary to elaborate the reasons for this recommendation but it should 
suffice here, to point out that for want of a centralised policy in this regard, 
registration rules are at variance in different provinces today as are the rules 
of measurement, and a vessel that is certified to be of, say, a 100 tons in 
one Province becomes of 90 tons in another and of 110 tons in a third. These 
figures are illustrative only but are by no means imaginary. The manner in 
which registers are maintained at'different ports as at present also is respon¬ 
sible for the information regarding the exact number of coastal vessels having- 
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always reinainexl vague and a uiatter of eonjectui'e with the public as well^ as 
with Government departments theinselves. A. tear ton “Manjhi aiad a 250 
Ton ‘Dhow’ are both registered as ‘Couiitry Craift'. 

Aai atteanpt was made by the Soadey Committee, appointed by tlae Goverii- 
naeait of lirdia in August 1942, to estimate the number of Coastal, Craft, then 
employed" on the West Coast and that Committee estianated that excluding 
harbour, creek, fishing craft etc., there W'ere aabout 4768 coastal vessels with 
a' tomifige of aabout 206,721. This figure was airrived at after iueluding even 
such small boaats as of 10 to 25 tons and after roughly estiauating the Cutch, 
Hhavaiagair auid Boiaabay Craft at 1,200, tottilling about 60,000 toaas. Ihe foorley 
Coaiaaiaittee estimate,, therefore, was boiand to be only a rough estimate and 
even today there is no easily available data whereby anything but a roa.igh 
estimate can be attempted. If the Sailing Vessels Traffic has to be organized 
oia ecoaiomic liaies, it is essential that there should be a unifarm and central¬ 
ized system for registration and mea,surement, a,s also for other essential 
purposes referred to in this report. It may be mentioned, in passing, that 
about the end of the ‘Country Craft Organization’ that had come into existence 
during war period an order was issued by the Government of India to collect 
all important data regarding number, size, type, ownership, employment, etc. 
of sailing vessels, but that organisation, was abolished before such data could 
be collected. 

The Committee, is, therefore, of the, opinion that one of the first stops to 
be taken should be to collect such data for each and every coasting vessel 
discarding s\.ich vessels that are exclusively employed in harbour traffic or 
creek traffic as lighters and barges whose statistics should be maintained by 
local, authorities. Large lighter,s that employ themselves even occaisionaljy 
to carry merchandise outside stated limits' as are often used as cargo carriers 
on the West or East Coa.st when harbour employment is scarce shall have to 
be treated as coasting vessels and registered as such, provided they meet 
with, all such requirements ,is may bo enforced for a vessel being lit to be 
.registered as a “coasting vessel’’. 

On the Sailing Vessels Eegister, each vessel shall be identified with code 
letters and numbers, as there is a, persistent repetition of identical names of 
ships and, as several responsible Insurance Companies told us, it is often 
impossible to ascertain which craft one is shipping by or covering for marine 
risks, This repetition of identical names for a score of craft in the same 
region and in the same trade, is partly due to the fact that the owners name 
their vessels according to ‘Nakshatram’ or in honour of a particular saint or 
deity or some such aegis considered to be auspicious. For all official purposes 
•of identification, therefore, it is necessai-y to assign code letters and numbers to 
the vessels as is done in the case of Motor vehicles. Certified extracts from 
the official Eegister should be available to the public on payment of a prescribed 
fee. The full register may be printed, say. every three years, and offered for sale 
to the public, like o,ther Government publications. 

10 . Measurement of Vessels and Load line.,—Eules and especially the 
methods of measuring tonnage of sailing vessels, at present, are not uniform 
in all provinces. Accordingly .the same vessel, as already stated, is computed 
to have different tonnage at diifereiit ports. Bombaj has prescribed rules 
under Section 3 of Act XT of 1850. Madras Eules are printed in the Madras 
Ports Manual. Other provinces have their rules. The Committee is of 
the opinion that there should be a uniform set of rules for measurement 
prescribed by the Government of India and' made applicable all throughout 
the country. In franiiiig these rules, special attention shall have to be paid 
to the discrepancies exi,sting at pre.seni between the ‘measured tonnage’ of a 
vessel and its ‘actual capacity’ to carry a stated weight, that is its dead¬ 
weight tonnage. 
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The disparity between these two capacities is respoiisilile for frequent cases 
of overloading of, sailing vessels which often leads to disaster. The measure 
meat tonnaga assigned to a vessel is arrived at after obtaining the length, 
■breadth and depth of certain specified spaces of the vessel and applying a 
inafliematical formula to these dimensions. That is haw the gross and net 
tonnage of steamships also is arrived at but here the analogy ends. The 
steamers have their deadweight tonnage worked out with mathematical accur¬ 
acy whereby a strictly exact set of distributed weights is known, which would 
immerse the vessel into w.ater inch by inch, till the safety line is reached. 
These weights are tabulated in what is called the Tons per inck Immersion 
or Draught scale, and the owner and the Master of a steamer are liable to 
various penalties if the safety line, were to be submerged. Besides a Draught 
scale, every stcainei is capable of having her stability curves definitely worked 
out on weights, dispositions and other known data, as the steamers are byjlt 
according to rules framed under an exact science and under an exacting 
supervision and not iti a haphazard fashion as the extant sailing vessels are 
built in this country to-day. 

The, measured tonnage as applied to sailing vessels as at present is wholly 
valueless in arriving at the figure of safe deadweight the vessel would and 
should carry. The Eegistration Certificate granted to the' sailing vesifcls today 
gives only the measuremerit tonnage. There is moreover no data available 
whereby a naval architect or a nautical surveyor can work out the various 
weights and dispositions of the materials employed in constructing the existing 
vessels and no conclusion re,garding a safe maximum loading point can be 
reached. This is because the whole business of constructing, navigating and 
otherwise operating sailing vessels at present is carried out by those who are 
entirely, innocent of any scientific knowledge of the principles of ship cons¬ 
truction and stability or of Jiavigation. They all are what is described as 
‘practical men’ whose only guidance is from tradition handed down from 
father to son or from master to apprentice and then added to by their own 
experience. If sailing vessels have to be efficient and reliable units of sea 
transport, these conditions, it is needless to say, will have to be radically 
altered. Such alteration, however, may require at least a full generation 
to be achieved and while the Committee has made its recommendations as 
to how this change should gradually be brought about it is fully aw'are of the 
fact that the development of this traffic cannot await such time till this 
change is brought about. We have, • therefore, made certain recommendations 
on grounds of expediency as well, especially on the counts of registration of 
existing vessels as coasting vessels, granting of an arbitrary free board and 
institution of Master’s and Mate’s licenses. 

The Committee sought expert advice on the vital question of load line f);om 
highly placed nautical experts, surveyors and navaT architects and found that 
these men of science were, naturally, wholly averse to suggesting any rule of 
tjhe thumb or any halfway measures whereby the existing vessels can be 
given any certificates of survey or Load line. To 'quote only one opinion, others 
no way difieriiig;— 

“There exist no standards of construction. Vessels are built in a hap¬ 
hazard manner. The assignment of a load line connotes sound 
construction in accordance with previously accepted rules, with 
the necessary supervision by an independent party to ensure, the 
rules being adhered to. This is impossible under the present 
conditions of country craft construction.” 

Thus the experts. The actual builders of these vessels on the other hand 
claim that though they are devoid of any science they have perfected the art 
of ship construction and in some cases, especially in vessels built on the West 
Coast, they can and they do indicate the. light draft line and the loaded draft 
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line with conficlence born of experience. Many a vessel built on the West 
Coast actually do display moulded phinks on the hull, standing out from 
amongst the rest, which- the builder puts in to show the full load draft and 
the light draft of the vessel. As the weights of the materials used are not 
recorded and as there are no drawings to show the dispositions of such weights, 
no surveyor trained in scientific methods can even be expected to concede 
the claim of the builder that the lines indicated by him are even an approxi¬ 
mation to the scientific load lines. The Committee definitely could not and 
cannot support the general opinion of the industry that empiricism and 
experience has been and can be even a working substitute for an exact science 
like naval architecture. What is true of a ‘practical ship builder’ i.s true 
of the ‘practical seaman’—.to whom wo shall refer later. 

The Committee, however felt that absence of any load line whatsoever 
was one of the main causes of even genuine cases of jettisoning and often of 
loss of vessels with cargo and men; as without a Plimsoll mark, the tempta¬ 
tion to overload the ship more often than not proves irresistible to the owner, 
the broker and or the crew. We, therefore, further queried the experts 
whether it was at all possible to assign an arbitrary free board to existing 
vessels despite the lack of exact- data required to assign a scientific load line... 
The answer of the experts to this, question was as under:—. 

“An arbitrary free board can be assigned but no certificate of soundu^gs 
of construction or seaworthiness could accompany such a certi¬ 


ficate.... The assignment of a load line under these con¬ 
ditions.. would only lull persons into a false sense of 

security.’’ 


The main fact that emerges from the, above is that a load line certificate 
that would at the same time signify soundness of construction and seaworthi¬ 
ness of the vessel is not possible unless the -oessel. is constructed scientifically 
and under official supervision: but an arbitrary load line may be assigned pro¬ 
vided it is made clear to the owner and the shipper and to the under¬ 
writer, in short, to all concerned, that the granting of such on arbitrary 
load line certificate no way vouched for the soundness of construction 
or seaworthiness of the vessel. As we have made our recom¬ 
mendations regarding oonstructio.n and seaworthiness of vessels to be built in 
future elsewhere in the report we would only state here that we consider it 
absolutely necessary that no existing vessel that applies to be entered on 
the Sailing Vessels Eegister, should be assigned such registry, unless, among 
other essential requisites, it can produce an official certificate of haying been 
assigned an “arbitrary load line”. This load line certificate being for an 
‘arbitrary’ freeboard, shall have it clearly mentioned in the body of its text 
that it is in no way a guarantee that the ship is sound or seaworthy. This 
free board shall be carved on the bull and marked clearly and in a size visible 
from a reasonably long distance, and no port or customs official shall permit 
any vessel to be cleared out if these markings are to the slightest degree 
subrnerged. In their instructions to the surveyors, the Government, besides,^ 
should make it clear that in assigning this arbitrary free board,, the error, if 
any should be made on the side of greater safety. This would apply to exist¬ 
ing vessels only. In order to make it practicable for all existing' vessels to 
obtain such ‘arbitrary’ load line, the Government may prescribe an adequate 
time limit within which vessels should obtain such certificates. Such certi¬ 
ficates can be issued at any such port on the coast where attendance of a duly 
qualified surveyor is possible. 

Oongtruction.—Our enquiries show that rince 1945 there has prac¬ 
tically been no new construction anywhere on the coast. Since the publication 
of the Sorley Committee report, however, a large numter of sailing vessels 
was built, especially on the West Coast, to meet the increased war traffic,. 
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•■and even though the cost of building rose during the war years to almost 
Es. 300 to Es. 325 a register ton, the building activities did continue upto 
1944. A good number of these war built vessels are in use today but a large 
number has been lost since on account of frequent storms. It is difficult to 
say in the absence of any reliable statistics, as to how numy of these are 
actually in the traije today, ^ Again a certain number registered in Sind, now 
Pakistan, are out of the Indian Eegister today. An appreciable number is 
registered in ‘foreign’ ports like Mormugao or Karikal. But both Pakistan 
and Portuguese or French tonnage plies on the Indian Coast. ■ With high prices 
combined with scarcity of materials like teak, etc. construction of new vessels 
has practically ceased all over the coast after 1945 

A 100 ton coasting vessel was estimated by one shipowner on- the West 
•Coast to cost today about Es. 80,000, that is about Es. 800 a ton, which esti¬ 
mate perhaps is very much on rhe high side; but we had sufficient evidence 
placed before us to show that building costs today are anything from 400 to 
500 per cent, more than before the War. To this must be added the fact 
that there are no buyers for even new vessels nor for second hand vessels in 
the market today. A few sales are being made, no doubt, but the prices 
•obtained are so low as to be out of all proportion even to the original, cost and 
much lower than the replacement cost. The Committee saw several fine brigs 
awaiting the shipbreakers yard on the East Coast. Even on the West Coast 
we saw a number of vessels, laid up, awaiting buyers or breakers. This, to 
-say the least, is a very grievous state of afiairs. It shows in what straits the 
sailing vessels industry is finding itself today. It is but natural, then, that 
any new construction in these' circumstances is not considered. This, despite 
the fact, as mentioned before, that adequate : cargoes at least on the West 
Coast, are not soiyree. As a matter of faci', the Committee was told at Calicut 
and Mangalore th.st even 50 per cent, of the programme of tile shipments 
could not be carried out because of scarcity of tonnage. Similar complaint was 
made by the Oil Industry at. Cochin and when recently hay was to be moved 
from Bombay to Kutch and Saurashtra, hardly any vessel was forthcoming to 
lift the cargo, till almost about the end of’the fair season whe,u vessels which 
had home ports in the above provinces agreed to load hay but at a rate only 
about 20 per cent, lower than steamer freight. While thus on the one hand new 
construction is actually indicated to be necessary by the above facts, such 
construction, at the present cost of materials, is bound to be uneconomic. New 
construction, besides, without a planned basis, will only add to the confusion 
which already exists in this industry. The Committee, therefore, have based 
their recommendations on the subject of new coiDstruction keeping all the above 
aspects of the industry in viewu ' The Committee feels that new construction 
should be encouraged but such enoouragemeiit should be given only after the 
industry is placed on an organised basis, and the sooner such basis is reached, 
the better it is for the industry itself. The Committee also is of the opinion 
that a larger number of smaller vessels are not sq^ economic as a smaller number 
of larger vessels. The average size according to Sorley Committee enquii-y 
was 42 tons. We suggest a minimum average size of 60 tons which can be 
further raised a,fter say 10 or 15 years. 

One of the first e.9sentials of a well organised sailing vessels industry is a 
scientifically, constructed, sound and efficient veBselS, such as can be certified 
as seaworthy in all respects. In order to achieve this, the Committee re¬ 
commends that the Government should make available to the o-wners and the 
builders such technical advice and supervision whereby future ships can be 
scientifically built. Complete details of architectural plans, drawings and 
specifications etc. should be made available to the trade on payment 
Standard sets of plans can be kept ready for S'ale tO' - suit the various types 
and sizes of coasting vessels, like Kotia, Dhow, Buggalow, Batela, Patte- 
mars^ Tuticorin Brigs, Minicoy Brigs, East Coast Brigs and topsail schooners, 
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cargo sampans- etc. as also txi suit the intermediate types. ].£ a builder or 
an owner is allowed to Tuake any modification in these standard specifications 
previous appro\’nl of. the Government should be made compulsory. The Gov¬ 
ernment should further make the services of approved shipwrights and surve¬ 
yors available for periodical survey of such construction and gcnevfilly tcj act 
as teohuicril advisers during construction. This personnel,can otherwise bfr 
employed as Government inspect-ors and surveyors for sailing vessels for 
annual and periodical surveys to which these future vessel* should be com¬ 
pulsorily subjected. Further assistauce foi' such owners that undertake to 
construct their vessels strictly according to the rules laid down by the Gov¬ 
ernment should, to begin with, take the form of making all matc'vials available 
to them from controlled sources at controlled prices and under Government 
priorities; especially materials like timber, nails, copper, sailcloth, ropes and 
riggings, cables, anchors, paints etc. and if found necessary, in the form of 
cheap long term loans secured ;igainst the ves.sels concerned. .\s these vesseks 
would be constructed in a manner as would make them staunch and tight 
and seaworthy and as these vessels will further be subjected to periodiciil 
surveys, the Government can also assist by taking up their insurance on 
commercial terms. Material supplied from Controlled sources and under 
priorities should be availablle to all existing vessels as well. 

The new construction should also be designed with a view to giving such 
requisite strength to the hull as to withstand the vibrations set up by engines, 
if the vessel were to be fitted with auxiliary motors. We suggest this as 
according to evidence placed before us, the present vessels are in a majority 
of oases, not considered suitable for the fitting of auxiliary motors, except 
after considerable and costly alterations to and stiffening of the hulls. 

12. Seamen.— tNo vessel, howsoever scientificaiiy built, can gain the con¬ 
fidence and support of the shippers and the .underwriters unless it is placed 
in charge of such seamen whose integrity is reasonably assured and whose 
competency as^navigators is beyond question. We shall deal with the question 
of integrity of the crews when we make our observations on the question of 
jettisoning. We, therefore, propose to disouse here at some length the ques¬ 
tion of competency of the officers and men that seek their li-ving under sail. 

At the very outset, we w’ould like to pay our tribute to these seamen who 
have a sound tradition of the sea in their blood and whose daring and courage 
in braving the dangers of the deep is being constantly tested and proved. 
From the Province of Cutch in the West to that of Bengal in the East, 
there are thousands of seafai'ers belonging to various communities whoed 
livelihood ha§ for generations been onl^ the sea in one form or another. 
While some of these men take up employment as seamen on steamships, a 
vetr/ large majority is emplo.yed in the fishing trade, and from amongst these 
latter come the men that go to sea not only as crew of the coastiTig and 
overseas sailing fleets but also "as na-vigating officers. 

With hardly any exception these men arc illiterate and absolutely inno- 
ceT)t of any principles of scientific navigatiori. Some of these, no doiibt, do 
take their vessels to such distant shores, as the Gulf of Iran or the Fjast 
Coast of Africa or to Burma, but like the present shipbuilders of sailing 
vessels they also claim to be ‘practical men’ whose knowledge of their pro¬ 
fession is handed down from father to smi, added to, iri due course, by actual 
experience. The Committee is of the opinion that grand as these seamen- 
have been so far, they cannot and should not be .allowed to remain any further 
so utterly devoid of soientifib know'Ibdge of such an exact and 'exacting 
profesaiori as that of .navigators in charge of valuable lives and ('ostlv vessels 
and their merchandise. 
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Tht! Gominittee is of tlio opiiiioa, that as an ultimate measure no vessel 
whicli is to be employed either as a coasting vessel or as an overseas vessel 
should be fill^wed to proceed to sea unless both the Master imcl the Mate or 
Mates of suc.h vessel are in possession of certificates of competency issued: 
by a eornpetent authority after a, properly conducted examination. These 
certificates may on the lines of what in other countries are known as fequare 
Rig Tickets, capable of being converted into Home Trade or even Foreign 
doing Steam Tiok^s if the holder is capable of passing further examinations 
as laid down in the relevant Rules, The period, however, after which this 
recommendation can be operative has- nece.s&ari]_y to be long on account of; 
thi, prevalent illiteracy amongst the seafaring communities all over the coast.. 

As a mtiasiire of expediency only and in order to suit the reooinmendation 
to the existing conditions in the trade and to prevent any hardship to any 
one already employed in the profession of seafaring in this trade, we recom-- 
mend that a ‘Master’s or ‘Mate’s’ license he issued to all masters and mates- 
wlio are in-charge of any eoasthig Ve.ssel of 40 tons or over, subject to ■ 

cei tiun conditions being fulfilled like the eyesight test and familiarity with ■ 

simple nautical in.struiuents like Mariner’s dnnipass or an Anei'oid Raraniotere 
as also with simple rules like tlie rule.s of the road, ‘regulations regarding 
lights and signals, etc. The a])pli(;ant should have served at least for 12 
nuinths as master o?i a coasting vessel to a]>ply for a Master's License or as . 
a Alate for obtaining n Mate’s Liccn.se. Any able-bodied Seaman who may 
have- sen'cd actively oti a (toasting vessel for a period of five years can apply 
lor n. Mate’s License and any one w'ho has served as an only Mate for 3 years - 

can apply for a Master’s License. Such service should have been on a 

cr)risting or overseas vessel of 40 tons or over and at least two persons of 
standimv 'in the trade should .h). writing vouchsafe for the character of the 
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competent navigators and assignment of arbitral^ or soientific load linae. 
The Committee has referred to the above desirable improvements elsewhere 
in this report mid therefore would confine its observations llere to the 
measures that, in its opinion, should be immediately ^enforced to check this 
groM'ing evil which is threatening the very existence of this industry. 

We find that as things exist today the declaration of a protest noted by 
a sailing shipmaster before a Notary Public or a Customs ori, Port Official, has 
its contents left entirely and absolutely unchallenged. When this protest is 
countersigned by the Notary Public or by a Port Official the countersignature 
is nothing more than an evidence of the fact that the said shipmastei' made 
the said statement and signed or thumbed it in the presence of the counter¬ 
signing authority. In other words, the Notary Public or the Port Officila 
is only an attesting authority. He is in no way responsible for the veracity 
or otherwise of the statement and his responsibility ceases if ho has taken, 
reasonable precautions to get the shipmaster concerned duly indentified to 
him. Hence the prolific crop of' false protests averring stress of weather 
under clear skies, overwhelming seas in complete absence of any disturbance, 
leaking vessels which have made a further couple of hundred miles without 
■foundering, and so on and so fourth, ad’ nauseam. 

As no statistics are readily available about the incidence of jettisoning 
■of vessels belonging to particular ship or owners, or managed by particular 
brokers, or manned by a particular master, the Underwriters have no means 
of studying the ‘records’ of the vessel or the owner or the broker or the master. 
Even before the last war, Underwriting hulls and cargo was a venture at 
its best. Since the foundations of ethical values have been rudely shaken 
during and after the war almost alj* over the world, this problem in the 
sailing vessels industry on our Western shores has assumed very acute pro¬ 
portions, and in sheer self-defence, the more responsible insurance companies 
now almost totally decline to issue any covers whereas others quote very 
high rates. 

The Committee is of the opinion that this industry shall have to develop 
on lines whereby at no distant date the following features will have to be' 
normal; namely; a ship staunch and tight, possessed of official certificates 
■of seaworthiness; owners and brokers of well established repute for integrity 
and efficiency; and masters and mates with certificates of competency and 
character. When the industry reaches this desirable but no way a superla¬ 
tive state, the problem of jettisoning will be rid of its less desirable elements. 
Till then it is necessary that measures of expediency should be devised whereby 
this evil can be effectively checked. 

In almost all cases of fraudulent jettisoning the facts averred are more or 
less the same. -The vessels sail on their voyage with certain valuable cargo, 
whose value is all! the more enhanced if it is such as can be sold at high prices 
in the ‘black market’. As most of .these vessels are coasting and keep well 
within view of the coast, the master and the owner of the vessel, or the master 
and the broker at the port of departure, often without the connivance of the 
owner, make arrangements for ‘staging a jettison’ at a previously fixed point 
as conveniently secluded as possible. -A receiver is fixed up at a nearby port. 
Such receiver is generally a merchant or another ‘ship’s broker’. The master 
of the vessel manages to deliver the arranged quantity of cargo usually with 
the assietanee of a shore lighter sent by the ‘receiver’ and then the master 
proceeds to damage some of the other cargo by pouring bucketloads 

of sea water over the cargo; some of the ship’s gear is damaged by an axe; 
seacocks are opened to partly flood the bilges, tom sails carried in reserve 
replace some of the sound ones, and the vessel limns into the nearest port or, 
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what is worse proceeds to the distant destination in which case tlie above 
operations of producing storm effecte are performed just before reaching tlie 
destination. A note of protest is then pi-epared vividly de.scribing strong 
winds and overwhelming seas. This process naturaliy reipnrcs the 

co-operation of a nuinber of men to form the gang; the despatcher, the 

receiver, the lighterman, the whole crew of the vessel and we regret to add, 
often even the ])etty port and Customs officials at the port where the so-called, 
'jettisoned’ cargo is actually' landed join /hand,? to malre this operation a 
success. Tf such landing port happens to be a ‘foreign’ port like a Poi’tuguese 
or a Prench Port, the task of the gartg becomes all the more easier. Often 
the jettison is on high seas where an Arab dhow or a Persian Bhoom lies 
in wait for the thieving craft and the cargo is transferred to the latter. Almost 
all these activities are can-ied out generally in the dark hours of the night. 
Finally, armed with the protest duly attested by a Notary Public .or a Port 
Officer who is helpless in the matter of checking up on its veracity, the 
Under-ttviters are called upon to pay for the lost cargo. Cases are not rare 
where after discharging all its cargo to a receiver in this fashion, the vessel 

is deliberately 'wrecked on a convenient rock or shoal and the crew swims 

out to the nearby shore to report the ‘tragic accident of the sea’. With 
present high prices in black market of certain goods, the Toss of the craft 
is more than .made up and a ‘total loss’ is the loss of the underwriter! 

'The Committee regret that the only conclusion forced uj)on them, regiudiug 
these malpractices is that an appreciably sizeable element of anti-social and 
dislionest interests has established itself firmly in this traffic and its earliest 
elimination is essential in the real interests of the industry. Its existence 
is responsible for the reluctance of Insurance companies to cover risks or 
their insistenee on questioning the legitimacy of claims even when'jettisoning 
may bo genuine; and this again is. responsible for shippers being reluctant 
to utilise the sail for transport of their goods. The Committee, therefore, 
recommends' that till the time the industry is reasohnbly free from these 
malpractices every case of jettisoning should be treated as a matter for Police 
investig.ation and suggo.sts the following procedure. 


When a sailing shipmaster or his representative presents Mmself before 
a Port or Customs Officer to lodge a Note of Protest involving jettisoning of 
cargo, he shall be made to deposit in cash 25 per cent of the value of the cra'SO in¬ 
volved or give a bond of that value countersigned by a scheduled bank or by twev 
approved sureties and further surrender the ship’s license as weil as the original 
licenses issued to him and to his mate to the said officer. The Officer will 


isstiu a receipt to him for these papers. Invest!g,Rtion then shall be ordered 
and caiTied out in co-ordination by Port, Customs and the Police Departments. 
It would be i)i_ the interest of the Underwriting Ageutues at pQ<l:S concerned 
to co-operate with these officials and if the .industry is organised, the sail'ng 
Vessels’ Associations and their representatives should also co-operate in the 
same marme.r. If the enquiry is not completed within ,T mouths, the period 
ot validity of receipts issued should be extended by not move than a month 
moi!.. A.II attempts should be made cither to indict or acquit the vessel and 
the master and mate within four months, after which edher the owner or 
•US agent, the master, and the mate should be summoned before a Court of 
Law to answer the charge of fraud in respect of jettisoned cargo or tlieir lyo'-.d 
diseliai'ged. _ Whether the. first or the second alternative is adopted, each case 
of jettisoning should be duly endorsed on the ships register and on the 
licenses of the Master and the Mate and not only hisuranee compaiues but 
even shippers should have a right to inspect these papers, if thev choose to 
do so, for persuing any endorsements, before they deal with the vessels or' 
its master or his broker-oi/m-agent. 
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While jiiaking the above recommendations the Committee is not unaware 
ol; the tact that there are genuine cases where jettisoning by a vessel is 
justified, But even such cases have everything to gain and nothing to lose 
from the investigation recommended above. The Committee feels that every 
owner, shipper, broker, master or mate who has the true interests of this 
Didustry at heart should welcome this or any other steps that the Government 
may decide to take to eradicate an evil that is proving the ruin of the industry. 
As already mentioned before this evil is localised to certain coastal regions 
only and that too with a certain class of seamen and brokers generally known 
to those dealing in this trade and it should, be easy for the industry to 
co operate in suppressing it. 


r'ases of jettisoning are rather rare on the East Coast, but the Under¬ 
writers appear to be generally scared of covering risks by sailing vessels, 
whether on the West or oti the. East Coast, because, apart from malpractices, 
there are other causes that lead to frequent damage to the vessel or the 
cargo, causes connected with unseaworthiness of vessels, overloading, etc. Tiie 
necessit ■, ol stronger ships and better trained personnel^ becomes, therefore, 
all the more urgent. 

14. Auxiliary Power. —Altaost all the witnesses agreed that dependence on 
sails alone meant.unbalanced voyages. Both in the Bay of Bengal ared in. tbe 


Arabian Sea, there' are v'ell defined seasons when trade winds steadily blow 
from the Same direction and for a number of months and voyages are so 
iirranged as to take full advantage of these winds. It is but natural! that 
while doing so a sailing vessel should make a reasonably fast voyage- in ooe 
direction only. While returning, the same winds are against or on the fore 
quarter of the vessel which, therefore, has to continue wearing and tacking to 
make slow progress forward to retur-n to the original port. The average 
performance of a sailing vessel even with favourable winds can be taken at. 
about 100 miles a day though fast and sometimes record breaking voyages 
sire not infrecpient. For the return voyage the number of days taken is any¬ 
thing between twice to four times the days taken to cover the same distance, 
or to put it more correctly, the ship that has to wear and tack, not only 
actually covers one and half times to double or even more times the distance 
on a longer coverage, but ite speed slows do-ivn considerably becaiiee of 
unfavourablio winds. To illustrate this point, actual voyages” were studied 
fiy the Committee and it was foiinrl that a vessel that took 6 days from Bombay 
to Cochin, took 17 days from Cochin to Bombay,and another took 21 day's 
for the same voyage. Even if these ships were to obtain, quick turn riraiul 
in the matter of discharging' and loading of cargo at ports of call, a round 
voyage between Bombay and Cochin, for e.xample, cannot be' pei'fornicrl .in.icr 
an average of six or seven weeks. .As soiling vessels tire, inuler iire-ent 
■conditions, hardly able to secure quick turn rounds, the mi.mbi'r nf vo.vtises 
that they cal make during the fair season of about 8 to 9 months i-i inn'ina 
very low and make their operation uneconomic. Despite favournble titide 
winds quicker voyages even in the right direction are 'not so common as they 
should be: firstly, because, a maljority of craft sail close to the shore whereas 
(.be trade winds are steadier farther out on the high seas and secondly, there 
seems to he a fairly common practice amongst certain classes of sraramrs 
ol' lieaving to after sunset and resuming the, voyage at dawn. This rmut'ce 
is due to the fact that night nn.vigation is deemed to be dangerous especiari’Y 
when the craft is hugging the coast well -within the five fathom line wdier--- 
rherc ri.snally are more .mnnerous rook and shoal formations within the soiindin« 
fovels. There is, however, a certain class of seafarers who is daring enough 
to proceed .’lO to 00 miles out to aea before .setting the course towards the, 
destination. This class of seafarers have, a slightlv better knowledge of 
navigation by stars than the others and m.ake faster voyages- but on the 
whole the practice of heaving to after nightfall is more common than other 
wise at least on the AAtost Coast amongst the less daring of seafarers 
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There are periods when even trade winds fail even on high seas and even 
in the height of season, or veer round on the iiuarter or even a few poinU 
in the adverse- direction. During these periods ot doldrums or of head 
winds, the progr^s of the craft is naturally very slow or none at ad ihe 
sailing vessel, therefore, is never utilised by such shippers who want then 
['ar'>o' to move with reasonable despatch so that it may reach its destination 
■witli’n a fairly predictable time. The shipowners of sailing yesseis fuHy 
realise this handicap against the existing sole means of propulsion ol their 
craft and are generally agreed that they would stand a chance of transporting 
nnich larger quantities of cargn and performing a greater number of loyages 
if their vessels were not entirely dependent on sail. 


A serious objection, however, put forward before the Committee by some 
shipowners aga nst fitting their craft with auxiliary engines was on, the ground 
that their present vessels are not strong enough to withstand^ the stresses 
■and strains to which the hulls might be -subjected by working of the engines. 
'I'he Committee feels that this contention of the shipowners is not without 
foundation. Some cases of ships fitted with engines w'ere brought to the 
notice of the Committee. In most of these cases the ships were reported to 
be modern and exceptionally strong in build. The general practice is to n-'O 
carvel or clinker system of construction. Some shijis are built on what was 
■described tO' us as the rebet system. Ships built on rebet system were said 
to be more capable of withstanding the vibrations set up by engines, though 
even ships built on tliia system cannot for long escape the consequences of 
strains and stresses not originally provided for. 

The Committee, however, is of the oiiinion that if .ships are to lu. f'ltled 
with auxiliui'y engines, the sailing vessels traffic stands to benefit to a very Itirge 
extent. Even exi$tiug ships can he fitted with small power diesel engines 
after stiffening, the construction aft and u.sing these engines sparingly, that 
is only to keep the, shi]> moving when the sails cannot be used on account 
■of the wind falling or veering round. This wmuld ensure continuous progress 
for the vessel even when there is no wind, and more especially when the 
■voyage is to be made; agai.nst head winds. Quicker voyages naturally would 
mean quicker turn .rounds and greater number c>f voy.Mges during tin; season. 
An ow'ner himself pointed out to us that a ship of his foundered during a 
ct’oent storm within sight of the coast as after reaching the approaches ta 
the I'oadstead of the home port, she could not make any headway towards 
the port and safety; but if there had bee.ii auxiliai-y power, the vessel could 
have been saved. The vessel was .not insured and .sank with all men :ibr;,)iiil. 
•Vpart from loss of life the owner lost the Avhole value of the vessel. The 
extra cost, therefore, of stiffening the after part of the hull and sheathing it 
with copper, of fitting engines and even of retaining an engine driver on 
liotird should l)c more than met by greater'number of voyages made and 
larger quantities of cargo carried and lesser number of vessels lost and last, 
hilt not the least, by cheaper rates of insurance. 

.V fear was .also expressed by some of the shipo'^yners that once a sailing 
yefisel were fitted Avith anxifiary power the crew may be tempted to depend 
increasingly on the engines alone even when the wind Avas favourable. The 
(.’o]7imittf!e,_ hoAA^ever is inclined to agree with , some of the witjnesses who 
suggested tiiat the Master of the vessel should be made responsible for The 
cost of aTiy excess consumption of fuel ftVer the amount which by experience 
can i)(; estimated to be sufficient to meet the reasonable use of' the engine 
This kind of arrangement, the Committee was informed, is fairly common in 
other countries, especially in the case of sail barges on the Thames which 
also carry power units. 
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The Oonimittee, liowevei', feels tliat the question of fitting iuixiliar\ power 
to a sailing vessel shall primarily have to be decided by a shipowner himself 
in his own interest. The Government, however, can assist the shipowners 
in making available to them ah cost, tlhe necessary machinery as also in 

providing at controlled pri,ees the materiaila required in the way of extra 

timber, metal, etc., for stiffening the bnll and mounting the engine, and by 
providing economic fitting and reprnviug facilities in (lovevnmc.at, Hadwav 
and Port Workshops. 

A Provincial Government seems to have advised a shipowner of a sailing 
vessel that if his vessel were to be fitted with auxiliary power, it will have 
to carry out in full the. prescribed obligations of a steamer under the Indian 
Merchant Shipping Act, 1923, Sec. 3 inchiding employment of qualified 
engine drivers. It may be n'eeessary, therefore, to so change the Act whereby 
anyone who can start and stop the motor and pay intelligent interest to the 
motor may be allowed to operate the engine, especially as it would be more 
like a motor car engine and by no means the sole means of propulsion and 

such operator need not be an engine driver but one of the existing crew 

duly trained and paid an extra bonus for attending to the motor. 

15. Port Facilities, —^Even if a considerable, number of vessels were to be 
htted with auxiliary engines and thus rendered capable of quicker and there¬ 
fore more round voyages in a year, the economic operation of vessels will 
not be ensured if the port facilities for sailing vessels continue to remain 
as meagre as they are today even in such large ports like Bombay, Madras 
nr Cochin. There are scores of ports besides, where facilities for berthing 
arid cargo 'work of sailing vee.sela are as good as non-existent. It would be 
but a mild statement to make ihat the sailitig vessel has been relegated to 
the position of a poor relation so far as port planning is concerned. Anchorages, 
where they exist, are away from, the busy sections of the trade, ‘bundars' 
(quay walls), assigned for loading a)id unloading, are insuffleient in. number 
and inadequate in length and often sbaltew iu draught; these are, besides, 
inadequately equipped in the matter of cranes, sheds, sidings, godowna, etc. 
This lack of facilities means long delay,s in finding berth and in discharging and 
loading cargo. There are no facilities for drydocking sailing vessels, except 
at Cocanada, O.uddaloro and Mangalore, a.ll throe in the Mahras Province 
and two at least of a very primitive nature.. Eminently suitable channels 
like the one at Masnlipatam have remained undredged for years. Such un¬ 
thinking neglect has added to the already adverse effect# of other factors 
on the sailing vessels traffic. 

The Committee, therefore, would recommend that the Government should 
address the administrations of all major and important minor ports in the 
country to take up the question of providing wherever possible all such; 
facilities for■ sailing vessels as are provided for steamers, on a suitable scale. 
It is needless to point out that whether a vessel is propelled by sail or by 
steam, its usefulness to a port as a. r.nit of trananort remain.s the same. 
A sailing vessel, so far as port facilities are concerned, is no way different from 
a small sized steamer. 

The rather smallish size of the spilmg vesseis now plying on the coast 
makes them most suitable as an effective means of developing the trade of 
a largo number pf minor ports which, for reasons of draught, uneconomic 
leads and other similar factors, are generally omitted by steamers from their 
Itineracy. ^ Suck minor ports should'be specially equipped with a view to 
irttraot sailing vessels and as many of these as possible should be selected 
all round the coast for such equipment. These ports must have at least the 
following facilities; namely: a unifomily deep approach channel of not less 
than 15 ft. buoyed and lighted; a sufficient area of harboui- anchorage capable 
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■at accommodating at least six 100 ton vessel^ a quay 

least 250 linear feet with a constant depth ol not less than 1^ . •• ' ‘ 

4 cranes including one of minimum live tons, moving on rads; ad]ac,.,nt 

warehouses with all-weather protection for ^“tdth'mm 

■and a drydock of* not less than 100 ft. in length and dO it. m breadth hk>. 

the one now under construction at Gocanada. 

The various provincial minor jiorts administrations should be .unnediately 
requested to recommend to the Government of India such port or ports withpn 
their province whichj in their opinion, should and could be ae\e.opef on e 
above lines, with minimum cost and reasonable despatch, iceepm^^ m view 
the pmspects of traffic; and such development undertaken as early as 
possible under a plan co-ordinated by the Government of India. Iiu.' capital 
expenditure inoun-ed in thus developing minor ports for sailing vessels will 
re-umin/productive ev'en if it were jiresumed that after a few decades sailing 
vessels would vanish altogether from Indian, waters. These ])orts then 
serve to attract small coasting steamers which -a,re bound to replace saili^ 
vessels. Sailing vessell has nowhere disappeared complet*el(y from coasting 
traffic, as it has in bluewater traffic, though the sail, wherever it has survived, 
has been supplemented by auxiliary power as it should be in Indian rvators 


also. 

16. Organisation of the. Industry.—^\Ve have already refem-'d tc.) tiie lack of 
organisation in this industry. The individual shipowners are far too numerous 
and there are less than o dozen amongst them who own more than ‘,100 tons 
of coasting vessels, even if a vessel of 4.0 tons is reckoned as a coasting 
vessel. The industry, therefore, suffers from all the evils which any economy 
of ‘small and scattered holdings’ is heir to. There are hardly a few shipowners 
tlm-a.ighout the vast coa.st line of this sulj-continent who are e-ntirely sujiported 
by the employment of sailing ve.gaels. Owning sailing vessels has long since 
ceased to be an only or a main business. Those who are themselves exporters 
and importers of considerable quantities 'of merchandise, own vessels as,an 
aiua'llary business to carry mostly their own goods. Others who are owners 
hut not shippers, have to take to other occupations to add to the income 
derived through hiring theii- vessels as public carriers. The first ste].) tow,-n.'ds 
rationalisatiou of the industry, therefore, shall have to be to effect consolidation 
or co-ordination of holdings. As to how this can be brought about is in’Imarily 
for. the industry to 'decide. The Government, iunvever, may have to watch 
against any tendencies whereby this process may result in the grinding out 
of the small holder by unfair means. If the industry fails to achieve ration¬ 
alisation vdthin' a reasonable time, the Government must revive the wartime 


mefisures whicdi mobilised the traffic under a Centralised Control, but on 
modified lines. 


The Coixiraittef.,. however, is of the opinion that setting u[) of an olticial 
coiitrolling organisation to rationalise the movement of traffic; and generally 
to organise the industry on economic lines, should be only as n last and 
uTiavoidablfe re.sort; the Government can, meantime, evolve an official 
machinery to direct and assist the industry in bringing about the desired result 
as early as possible, withdrawing official! direction in proportion to the progress 
nwide b_y the industry in organi.sing itself. 

As !he above recommendation is considered to be. of paramount importance, 
'the Committee is of the opinion that such issues as fixation of maximum and 
minimum freight rattrs, .standardisation of brokerag^e or ugenev (iharges, 
fixation of quota,s of liftings by different, groups of vessels, etc., shoiilr! not 
be_ p.r'eindged at thi.s stage but should be left to the, consider,ition o;f and 
suitable action by the organi,sed industry itself, or by the official or quasi- 
■ofiicial machinery that might- he set up to direct the industry till the industry 
organises and strengthens itself. 
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17. Economic Structure. —Refereuee has already bei'n made earlier to the- 
prohibitive cost of building new TCssels today as also to tlie 
high cost of materials recjuired to provide even existing vessels with repairs- 
and replacements like timber, nails, bolts, copper sheatliiug, sails, 
masts, ropes and rigging, caulking, painte, etc. As against this tlie fveight 
rates have fallen from war levels by 30 to 50 per cent. But this does ,no(; 
wholly account for the doldrums in which the sailing vessels tvaific is finding 
itself today. 

As a matter of fact, during the yieriod of this enquiry; it were the A-essels 
that were more in demand than cargoes, at least on the West Coast. We 
were told that about 100/125 of the larger x'essels were away bound for East 
Africa or Tranian (lulf loaded with general merchandise and tiles. We were 
a]f;c) told that a large number of vessels, were engasged in transporting ootton- 
seeda and other commodities to such ports in Saurashtra and Giijerat from 
''#ir;ichi and iBombay where steamers could not call on account of navigational 
difficulties. On the whole, sailing vessels should have had a ‘good season' 
on the West Const in 1048/49. It would, however, be wrong to presume 
that this has made any permanent addition to the prosperity of. the industry. 
The- vessels that proceeded to East Africa and Iranian Gulf may return in 
ballast. The vessels that are going to Gujerat and Saurashtra are already 
returning in ballast. The Ibsses incurred in the preceding seasons, which were 
not- so good, rai.ist partly set back the gross returns for this year. The next 
year, as always is the case in this industry, is a matter of uno(-?rtainty. Under 
these circuiiistauce.s, less and less number of ships are being fitted out to sea 
now.- Tlu.iSe are the. dlffieuties that hamper the industry of shippiing under 
sail. 

.•V sailing vesse?, besides, has ceased, to be a property or an asset in. the 
sense of security against loans. No banker would risk his money on a property 
that is not insurable. The sailing vessel has no buyers today, except at 
scrap prices. The economic structure, so far as the capital value of ships 
is concerned, is far from sound. The position on the East Coast is, if anything, 
still worse. There was no brisk traffic in carriage* of cargo on that Coast 
during the ctirrent season. A large number of vessels remained practically 
idle for months on end. A good fevv' have been beached, and some of these 
are awaiting the breakers’ axe. A few that could eke out less infrequent 
employment have had uneconomic returns. The Committee was informed by 
responsibfe iTiterests on. the East Coast that railways carried away goods like 
paddy, etc., in thousands of tons at rates which sailing ships could luive con¬ 
siderably bettered. The shippers, in many eases the Government itself, 

pre-Tn-ed the rail route on the grounds of speedier and less wasteful trans¬ 
portation, even though by actual experience it proved to be neither. We 

wore also told of another provincial Government which preferred sending 
foodgrain? by steamers to minor ports within 200 miles of the port of despatch. 
What with other factors and such lack of support the economic structure of 
the industry, to put it briefly, is in a, state of collapse. The shippers, no 
doubt, have reasons to withhold support to sailing vessels and these reasons 
will have to be obviated. 

i'hero is practically no reliable data availabl'e from official or unofficial 

sources to enable us to reach even a rough estimate of the tonnage under sail 
employed in the coastiug trade. The Sorley Committee estimated the figure 
at 4768 vessel.s and 206.721 tons, and added that “the average capacity cf 
eouiitry^ craft of over 10 tons operating on the West Coast is about 42 tons”. 
According to them the number of craft between 10 and 25 tons were 2724, 
that is, more than 57 per cent, of the total number. - If we also deduct craft 
under 50 tons, the coasting vessels w'ere about 1300 only. We can, therefore. 
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niakf ouly a very rough coiijeeture aad presume that halt Oa the 14 era 
between 25/50 tons approximated 40 ton range, which size, thougb no: 
always suitable, is yet normally employed for short distaoce and sometimes 
even long distance., coasting voyages, . This woiild ^ give a figure td /ess 
than 2000 vessel^ that can be regarded as 'coasting vessels on the. West 
Coast. Quite a considerable number of new vessels were built during the war 
and a large number was since lost ini’the various cyclones. Every stornixof 
more than usual intensity accQimts for a considerable number of founderings 
of sailing vessels. As a matter of fact, the extant types and sizes of saihiig 
vessels, by their construction and equipment, essentially are fair weather 
voyager.s. To quote only the Bombay District figures of total casualties 
during the one Cyclone of November, 1948, 130 vessels were lost ^within 48 
hours. There have been miiny ,storm,g lihe these on the Coast since 1944- 
Bvery storm adds to the. number of vessels aud lives lost in this indhstry. 
From, the conjectural estimates, therefore, offered^t-o the Committee by various 
witnesses, the Committee feels that it would be as safe a guess as any other, 
till a more reliable estimate can be made, to put the number of vessels that 
sbould be regarded as ‘coasting vessels’, both on the West and the East 
Coasts, at abuot 2,500 with a total tonnage of about 150,000^ tons. It will be 
noted that we take an average of 60 tons as against that of 42 tons indicated 
by Sorley Committee. 


Many of these vt'.ssels are fairly old and were constructed at a cost ranging 
fro,m 7-5 to 125 ru])nes a ton. The war-built vessels, in the first year of 
hostilities, averaged 150 t(,) 200 rupees a ton, but in later years the cost was 
anything from Es 300 to Rs. 325 a tony and some cost even more. The 
average cost of the above tnuT\aae. 'dd and norv, at RiS. 250 a. ton would mean 
that the capital outlay in the industry amounts today to about B.s. four orores. 
It is necessary to remember that every ship, howsoever old, must have changed 
over its hull planks at least twice or thrice and even ribs and strakes ah'd 
sometimes beams and keels also, during, its long life. The veplacemoait cost 
today even for wooden barges is about Es, 250 a ton. The average figure 
of Bs. 250 a ton therefore, if anything, is not on the high side. We have already 
re.ferred to the opinion of a shipowner that at present cost ctf labour and 
materials a vessel may cost about E.s. 8(X) a ton, though, that estimate was 
considered as very high indeed by others. 


Tliese 150,000 tons of shipping under sail, carry about a million to a million 
and a, half tons of cargo during a season. As a large proportion of this cargn 
is of .a rough nature like sand, bricks, bamboos,'hay, etc.-, and as again quite 
a large number of smaller vessels make only short distance voyages the aver¬ 
age rat; of freight would not exceed about Rs. 15 per ton, giving a total freight 
figure of about Es. 2,25,00.000. About 50 per cent, of this wouM be spent in 
wages, victualling stores, dues, brokerage, agency fees, and sundry running' 
repair.s of which last these vessels appear to be in constant need and almost in 
every port ol. call, thanks to the hapha.zard nature of their construction. Out 
of the remaimlng 50 per cent more than half would be required to be spent 
when the vessel i.s beachiHl during the monsoon months and has t-o undergo a 
c.omnlete refit before .taking up emyiloymenfc-in the-ensuing season, Bonghlv 
25 per cent, of the freight earnings would thus be left at the owners disposal. 
Out of this. Ihe cost of siieh heavy replacement like masts or sails has often 
|o be met. .About Bs. 55.00.000, therefore, can be treated , as the gross gain 
in^ the trade on a capital of Bs. 4 crores, working out .at 13:7,5 per (vnt.. 
without providing for depreciation or insurnnee charges. This is not a't nil .i 
very encouraging prospect. But even thi.s return is not alway.s available nor i.s 
it available, to every shipowner. Bulk of the freight earnings go to those who 
are shippers on a large scale as well as shipowners, A good'^rlccl again is taken 
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by tliose whose vessels can make an ovei'seas voyage in between coasting 
voyages. The owner whose vessels are :.ih\'ays on hire to carry other parties’ 
rnerchatiflise on the coast gets the least. We have alread.y referred to the 
necessity for a large number of vessels which, on account of their age, have 
several parts of the hull and frames to he rebuilt- frequently. This is a heavy 
item under present prices. There are' still some other factors which make a 
big inroad on the earnings. We shall only refer to one or two of these 
■which become frequently contingent in the foliowing manner. 

When the fair season is about to come to a close, vessels have oftci'i to 
carry cargo even at ‘ballast’ rates for their home ports or for ports in the 
direction of theit home ports. Shippers invariably exploit this position to their 
own advantage- Those vessels that delaj for a better rate run the risk of 
being caught up on the high-»seas by the first flash of foul weatlier and have 

to make for tin?, nearest port to shelter for the whole monsoon season. The 

cargo then ha.s often to bc' discharged and stored on shore at the c.ost and risk 
of the .uhipowner unless the consignee consents to take deliver,y at the port 

of shelter, which he does only if he can sell the cargo at a prolit- in the local 

.maiket. The shipowner, otherwise, has to carry the cargo to the original port 
of destination on the original contract of affreightment after the foul season 
ends. Scoi't's of ship.s in a dozen such ports are seen shelteriiig every monsoon 
on tile coast. To this may he added flic fact that every cyclone aiui storm 
takes tiie toll of mmiero'us vessels and lives and hardly a lew of Ihes;' ;u-t; 
insurod. This means loss of entire capital on that vessel. That is why owning 
ships under sail is getting- increasingly uneconomic. Thus by vieakuessos 
iiilureut in the very industry itself for lack of .organisatio,n, the gains instead 
of being capitalised are maldistributed c/i: rendered unfruitful. 

18. Wages Structure: Seamen.—This l)rings us to the qufc.stion of tlujse 
men who are employed as ‘Tind.als’, ‘.Xhikhawas’ or ‘SiU-aiigs’ (iilastcu's), Maiiiiis 
(Mateat. and Kbalasis (seamen), on these vessels. The ‘2,500 vessols- pre¬ 
sumed to be plying in the coasting and .ove.r.sea.s trades would evviploy on a 
rough average ■ about 40,000 of these, seafarers every season. The number of 
seamen cm a, vessel differs according to the tonnage and also to the class of 
men employed. Whe-ce .10 Kliarwas from Kutch or Saura-shtra. for c.viuniiU-, 
would suffice, about 28 ‘Machhias’ from Gujerat or 21 men from Konkan 

would be manning a similar sliip. The East Coast livigs ard scliooiiers of 

similar size would have about 18 men pki.s a- boy. We, thcrefoiu, compute an 
averag-r of 2,500 Masters, 2,500 Mates, and about 35,000 Si ameu foi' 2,500 
ve.ssols n.veriiging 00 tons, _ 

The rate of payment to these men before the war, on the West Coast was 
on. luni]) sum basis for the whole season, plus victualling; plus, in some oases, 
a. eertaiu quantity of rations to their .families ashore. The, highest cash rate 
worked out at about Us. 300 a year for the Master, about Hs 200 a, year for 
the Mate and about Es. 150 a year for the seaman. The victualling and 
rations about doubled that figure. Today the. highest rate for a Master is 
about .Hs. 720 a year, for a Mate about Es. 480 a year, and for a seaman about 

Rs. 360 a year. The victualling and radious would hardly double that amount. 

Off the Bast Coast brigs and schooners, the salaries are' higher as the Master 
and th:.i Mate often hold a Certificate of Competency of*a sort. .As, however, 
the number of ships on the West Coast far exceeds that on the. East Coast 
and a.s the West Coast shipping contains a very large number of small units, 
the average portage bill on the West Coast per vessel is lower than on ihd> 
East Coast, It may be that even these low rates of wages arid victualling may 
he found uneconomic by some shipowners as some of them have actually said 
so, but even the present wage scale for the personnel’afloat under sdil'is fat 
from such as would ensure efficiency and enconrage resistance to temptation. 
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This lias a direct bearing on the problem of jettisoning and, therefore, all along 
had and continues to have a demoralising effect on the whole industry. There 
Eire many experienced seamen who also are quitting; this indifstry on this scored 
and because oi the normal perils of the . sea becoming more disastrous to these 
men than to those than man the steamerB. There was no witness amongst the 
seafarers appearing before the Committee who could not name _ sons and 
nephews and near relatives who had perished on the sea. The fair weather 
vessels built in haphazard fashion have taken a heavy toll of sealarers. i he 
younger generation of-these communities now go to schools instead to seek 
safe.r livelihood ashore, if an appreciable number of shipowners and seafarets 
both find it difficult to continue in this industry-on grounds of inability to cope 
up with its uneconorhio and frequently disastrous results, the industry is in a 
bad way indeed and that, the' Committee, feels, is more or less the correct 
picture of it.s present straits. 


There' are, however, many instances where the owners hand ovsjr the ship 
to the Master and the crew' on share and share basis. The owner supplies the 
vessel tind undertakes to keep it in a fit condition for sea, tliiit i.s, in :is tit a 
condition in which the present vessels are usually kept. The share claimed by 
the owner varies from to ^ in different ports wdiere such practice, is in vogi.te. 
It is, however, significant to observe that some shipowners wlio had never 
preferred this system before are now beginning to adopt it and others who had 
always fol'owod this system before'aro now giving it up. The reason given by 
the former is that employing seauieu on fixed v/ages has resulteil in uneconomic 
voyages as the seamen did 'not act with re-spon.sibility in choice of brokers oi.' 
in securing cargo or attempting quick voyages or looking after the ship, The 
reason, given by the latter is that the seafarers and brokers do not render 
proper accounts of the freight earnings and ship’s rnaintenfnice exptvn.ses and 
the owners sta,nd to lose in the absence of such accounting. Hotfi ibesi' n.f.sons 
point to a .single, regrettable, fact thsif except in the case of o'd and trusted 
employees or irr the ease of certain very reputetl class of seafarers, eoiiditions 
have arisen whereby the oon.fidence in the in1:egrity of the-seafarers and shore 
agents is sadly on the decline. We cannot, however, conclude tiiis jx.iiii jU of 
our report without putting on record the fact that the reimmcintion i.)ai';I to the 
seafarers both before and during the war and even today leaves much to be 
desired. It is true tbat the shipowner undertakes to supply viotiudling, in 
some, cases not only to the seamen that go out to sea on their ships but even, 
to a limited extent, to Iheir families ashore. The sum total of such remunera¬ 
tion, how'evei', does not, come to much even though it may be a substantial 
proportion of the total expenditure. 'Ilie seafarers under sail, therefore, havie 
remained one of the most e.xploited communities in the country .and, therefore, 
most exposed to temptation. Amelioration of their conditions is necessary if the 
industry has to thrive on the basis of a balanced economy. 


19. Kesexvaition: Ports; Commodities; In the present state of the industi'y 
there is a sharp difference of opinion amongst the shippers ..and the shipowners 
as to whether certain porte or commodities should or should not be reserved 
tor sailing vessels on the coast. The shippers fear that such reservation will 
lead to unjustifiable rise in freight rates and even if these were to be regulated, 
the shippers further contend that .so long as the various malpractices, more 
especially the practice of jettisoning, are not effectively checked, it will be a 
grave act of injustice and loss to the shippers if they were obliged to ship certain 
■commodities or to certain ports, only by the sailing vessels. The Underwriters 
naturally support this contention. As- the, . problem of jettisoning is a very 
■serious jiroblem on the West Coast, the Committee agrees that till conditions 
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improve in this regard the question of reserving ports or commodities by legisla- 
Mon should be deferred consideration. There is no considerable problem 
regarding jettisoning on the East Coast; but the shipping under sail on that 
Coast is much less in volume and traffic than on the "West Coast. The question 
then arises as to what can be done immediately to assnre u larger vohurie ot 
traffio to sailing shijis. 

'the Committee fee.s ttiat Ihe whole industry cannot be allcwred to suffer 
because of the delinquc-mt elements that have entered into its body economic. 
Drastic measures shmild be taken to eradicate snc.h elenient.s and the Govern¬ 
ment, w'e recomtnond, should meantime accept the. principle of reservation of 
traffic in certain commodities to sailing vessels ,md announce their intention 
of implernenting it as soon as eondition.s permit, in con.snltat;on with all inter¬ 
ests likely to be affected thereby. 

'There are certain eonnnodities which are well suited to bo earned under 
sail. We shall divide these commodities under two heads. Those which are 
less prone 'to doubtful jettisoning (Class I), and those which an; more fre¬ 
quently ‘reported’ to be jettisoned (Class II); — 

Class 1 : Loose Coconuts, firewood, timber, tiles, stones and stoneware,. 
salt, paddy, empties, bamboos, mats, coir, beedi leaves, sand, 
bricks, charcoal, ha,y, dry and salted fisli, fish manure, bone 
manure, hides, etc. 

Class If: Foodgrains, jaggery, ghee, vanaspati, oilseeds, oil cakes, 
cement, cotton, pieoegoods, petroleum and petroleum products, 
and all such eominodities that have a sellers’ market for the time 
being. 

It may be; mentioned here that during the war years wheji there was official 
control over this traffic cases of jettisoning were not so frequent nor were so 
easily accepted because the intermediary ager)cie.s called-, the llouie Agents 
were held responsible for reasonably correct deliveries at the port of destina- 
tio-n. There w'ere shortages, no doubt, due t<> more than one handling of goods;- 
•as well as cases of pilferage; but as we were infoj-nied by the repi-esentative of 
a Provincial Government, out of thous.ands of tons of foodgrniiis shippe;d on 
their account by sailing vessels only half to two per cent, had to be allowed for 
such shortage despite the fact that foodgrain-s were a very coveted commodity 
m those years. 

It is, therefore, o[)vious that if the traffic were properly ccnitrolled from 
within or from without and if better elements in the trade were allowed to 
prevail, the malpractices can be effectively , checked. Sucli control from 
within or without will lead' to the establishment of greater confidence amongst 
the shippers and amongst the Insurance companies. Establishment of such 
confidence alone can uplift this industry from the present conditions. Only 
after such confidence i.s established should any complete reservation of such 
commodities as are placed even in Class I above be considered. Meantime, .-is 
the commodities mentioned in Class I are already favoured for carriage by sail¬ 
ing vessels and with a view to provide an early measure of cneourageiniitit to 
the t)'ade, the.se commodities should be conditionally reserved. Such reservation 
.should be regional and follow the principle that where consideration of time fac¬ 
tor and safety of cargo do not militate against such restrictions, steamei's should 
be rs.stricted from lifting the.se commodities except ivith the permission of the- 
authorities to be specified in that behalf. Tlrese authorities may liave to be 
the i-egionril officials representing Ihe Director-General of RhipY)iiig. 



Such regioniil .‘luthority shoijld inivp a duly constituted advisory committGe 
representing all interests, including shippers, sailing shipowners and steam' 
shipowners. 13 this system is worked by the industry and the authorities in 
the best interests of ail concerned, there shall be no need to resei've ports now 
or in future as practicaliy the carrier almll be selected on the merits of eacli 
ease that comes before the committee. 

Before we conclude this portion of our report’, we would like to emphas'so 
the necessity of reserving the coastal traffic under sail to vessels under the 
Indian Flag. At present there arc' vessels of the following lle.gister.s plying 
on the coast, namely, Persian, Iraqui, of different Principalities in the Persian 
Gulf, Portuguese, French, Pakistani and Ceylonese. If the iTnommendation 
of coastal reservation is accepted, permission for vessels of oilier Register,® to 
participate in the coastal trades shall be on tbe basis of negoliated reciprocal 
agreements and exebunge of facilities. In actual practice today, ihe existence 
of Portuguese and Frencli Poi-ts within the coa.st line of India is lery often 
exploited even by Indian sailing shipowners for the purpose of lui.ving a non 
Indian registry' for their vessels, when for all practical purposes the vessels are 
Indian as arc the owners themselves. No vessel, already registered in India, 
should, therefore, be allowed to be transferred to a non-Indian registry without 
the permission of the Government and such permission should be withheld in 
all cases, except when exceptional circumstances in a case need'it otherwise, 

20. General: The Committee finds that there is a widespread feeling'^ al' 
along the coast that it is high time som.elhing is done to organise this inclustry 
on economic lines and that it should be done immediately. This feeling is the 
result of the general fear that if tire indusri'y were to he allowed to continue 
in its present drift, it will not survive for long. The Committee was also told, 
though llortunately for tbe industry by si very few witnesses that the industry 
is already dying a natural death and nothing should be done to prolong the 
agony. The fact that many shipowners themselves are scuttling their ventures, 
however, shows that even they accept the diagnoses thoi.tgh they liave Jiot 
thought out the remedy. 

The Comn.htteo is definitely of the ofiiniou that on such, a long stretched 
out coastline as that of our country, with innumerable estuaries, bights and 
coves and with hundreds of what are called .minor ports which cannot be 
served by any other moans, the sail is bound to survive yet for a long time to 
come. The position is analogous to the agricultural economy of the . country 
and the existence pf villages without projier means of transport due to 
lack ol roads. Despite mechanical ploughs and tractors, a large bulk of agil- 
cultural operations will have to depend on oattie for a long time; similarly for 
want of roads connecting thousands of villages, the village cart is bound to 
survive as a means of transport yet for years to come. By the same token 
and for similar reasons, it is impossible for steamships to serve hundreds of 
small ports on economic hues. The sailing vessel alone can meet their needs 
and so the sailing vessel traffic requires to be economically mobilised without 
any delay. This has been tlie opinion of a ve,ry large maprity of those wlio 
could speak on this subject, wotli authority derjved from experience. Tbe Com- 
m.ittee accepts , that opinion as justified and sound, under the circumstances. 

But the Committee also is of the opinion that unplanned and haifhnsMrd 
progress by official or non-official agencies will defeat its own purpo.se. During 
its enquiry the Committee observed that the avowed purpose of the Committetn 
a,s o.vpres.sed by the (jovernment i]i defining it.s terms of reference, ].)ad evoked 
a e<?nsiderable amount of optimism not only amongst individuals who are ,still 
activiely engaged in this industry but even amongst certain maritime provincial 
Governments. The Government of Saurashtra, for example, inf.. n the 
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Committee that they were already seized of the matter and wei'e actively con¬ 
sidering ways and means to place this industry on eeonoinioally sound lines in 
their province. Saurashtra-has nob only a large traffic in sail and a,- number of 
minor ports to be better served but the people of that province are experienced 
in this industry for generations past. This explains the active interest in this 
question of that province. What is true of Saurashtra is also true of Cutoh. 
It can almost in the same degree he true of Bombay and Madras, who have 
scores of minor ports both on the West and the East Const. Even proxunces 
like Orissa who never had any appreciable sailing vessels traffic in the past 
have thought out schemes fbr developing this industry. Proximity of good 
timber and of large rivers and a coast line are points in Orissa’s favour. Orissa 
will, however, need opening <jut of more ports on its coast line equipped with, 
facilities described elsewhere in this report. The statements of the Develop¬ 
ment Conimis.sioner, Hivakud Dam Project and of the Pron’ble the Premier of 
Orissa in this behalf are attached herewith as Appendix “E”, 

The Committee, however, is of the opinion that unles.s all interests con¬ 
cerned including all Goverluments of Maritime provihees coj-ordinate their 
plans and centralise their efforts, thi) residts will, perhaps, he more hannful on 
ihe industry' as a whole than otherwise. 

Blue water shipping is essentially' iutemational in character, and (ioastal 
shipping in a sub-continent like ours, by the same token, is and should be. inter- 
provincial. This makes' it necessary that all regulations that affect the safety 
and mei.isureirient of ships, all usages of trade," all formalities of ports and 
Clustoms etc. should be of the same pattern all throughout the country and 
should bo enforced by a single (ientrai authority. We, therefore, recommend 
that coasting traffic under sail, like steamship traffic, should be under Central 
control, conveiiieutlv under the Director-General of Shipping., The safety, 
survey, construction etc. of sailing vessels should be under the Idercantile 
Marine Department of that Dii’ectoraie. .4 special officer of that Directorate 
not below tire existing rank of .:iii Assistant Contro'ler ot Shipping (Sails) should 
be vested witli the responsibiiity and the authority to look after the interoste 
of this branch of the shi]q)iug industry in close cm-operation witli the officials 
concerned with ateamslup tratlic and Port and Customs officers at various 
major and minor porta, should bo his corresponding officials for seeing that the 
directives issued by him under the autiiDrity of the Directorate', are duly 
carried out. This official sliould he aoleiy devoted to the task of controlling 
and organising shipping under s;,iil and of its co-ordination ,not only with ship¬ 
ping under steam but also vririi other alternative means oii ti'(m.si>ort on land. 
■vVe have included travispiort by land in this context as, at lefist at {present, it 
is not so nmch the steamers as the B-ailways which compete with the sailing 
vessels, especially on the East Coast. From Tutieorin to Gocanada, which is 
the coast frequented by sailing vessels on the East Coast,’ tiiG Itailways run 
more or less only a short distance away parallel to the coast. This is not so on the 
West Coast, except for a small stretch between Gujarat and Bombay, The 
sailing vessels iudustrv between Gujarat and Bombay has been the sufferer by 
the B.B, & C.I. Ely. running parallel to the coast on that stretch. It has 
similarly suffered on the East Coast on account of the S.I., and M.S.M., and 
B. N. Eailways covering the coastal stretch and connecting niiiif:>r ports 
which are within eas.v rf:aeh. During the war y-ears when the railways were 
unable to cope wit:h the goods traffic it was the sail that took off the pressure 
from the railways The Gomn:.utteo, therefore, deems it necessary to emphasize 
the point that once the, sailing vessels intiistry is organised mi. r'conomic lines 
and transport under rail made reasonably safe and expeditious, reseivation of 
commodities for saiiing ve.ssels shall have to opierate not only ugainsi: steamers 
but also against railways or other meiuis of land transport. 
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21. Conclusion: The C’oinmittefc has more tliau once stressed the necessity 
of^ ‘organising tlie industry- and ‘rationalising the traffic’ nncfer sail. As lack 
of this, in the opinion of the Committee, is the root cause of most of the ills 
to which this industry is succumbing, the Committee has thought it fit to 
repeat this emphasis in relation to alitlost every aspect of the industry dis¬ 
cussed in this report. Far an ‘organised industry' the Committee considers 
the following r-equiaites to be essential; 

(a) The Ship: lihe sailing vessel shall haw to be a considerably much 

more safe, expeditious and efficient unit of transport than it is 
today: 

(b) The Seamen: Idie personnel afloat sliall have to be considerably 

more trained, competent and reliable than it is today: 

(c) The Trade; shall have, preferably by voluntary action, to get rid of 

all anti-social elements that have entered its ranks and shall have 
to get together and .so organise itself so to rationalise the traffic 
and standardise the usages*to prevent uneconomic results in the 
industry as a wliole. 

Our reconiniendations summarised below are with a view to bring about 
the above threefold change.in the industry. 

22, Eecommendations:_ The Committee begs to submit the following recom¬ 
mendations for the ■coiisideratiqu of the (xover’nment, namely, that , the Cov- 
erninent should issue a directive that the term ‘country craft’ shall not be used 
in any official reference hi future; for general references ‘Sailing ship’ shall he 
so used and sue)) ships slioiild bo particularised by proper names like Kotia. 
Batela, Fatemar, Tditggaiow, Manji, Brig, Schooner, etc. and that:— 

Legislative: 

(1) The Conti’o: of Shipping Act 1947, as amended by the Control of 

Shipping (Amendment) Act, 1948, should be further a.mended to 
define ‘SHIB' 2(e) “hi inciude sailing ships as are employed in. 
the ‘COASTING 'rH.\DE’ us defmed in this Act 2(a) as also in 
adjacent and ov'erseas trade of India”.. A coasting vessel under 
sail, so long as the extant smallish vessels are in commission in 
the Coasting Trade shall be of 40 tons or over, subject tewsueh 
vessel being of a type and equipment which, in the opinion of the 
Covernment, would render the vessel fit to be regarded tis a 
‘coasting vesHel’. Th'S limit- ultimately should he raised to 00 
tons or over. 

(2) ' A Special Officer under tlio .Bireetor General of Shipping, not below 

the oxistieg rank of an Assistant Controller of Slnpping should be. 
appointeu and he should -be declared a ‘Shipping Authority’ for 
shipping under sail, as defined under the above Act 2(f) and be 
vested with the responsibility and authority of taking all such 
steps as would assist to ensure a more evenly balanced economy 
in the traffic under sail [This Officer, for ’convenience of 
reference only, is .styled ‘The Assistant C<nitro'leT' of SliiTiping 
(Sails) in the subsequeno paragraphs], 

(3) The Assistant Contmiler of Shipping (Sails), ;.tmong otlier things, 

shall be directed to actively employ his good offices in bringing 
about the e,stabli.shment or revival of public Associations of all 
interests in the industry at such important ports as are centres 
of any considerable activity under sail, and further to encourage 
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suclj Assoeiutions to federate themselves into a single chamber or 
federation representing ad interests in the industry as a whole 
and all throughout the country. 

(4) Till such time as the industry is effectively organised from within 
,,or without and becomes competent enough in the opinion of i.ho 
tSoYerivineut to safeguard its own interests, the Assistant Con¬ 
troller of Shipping (Sails) shall_ himself undertake and order such 
measures includiug fixation of freight rates for the whole or part 
of the season, as would, in the opinion of the Director General of 
Shipping, directly or indirectly assist in achieving the object 
referred to in the foregoing and following paragraphs, in consulta¬ 
tion with an Advisory Committee to which he may invite such 
individuals, firms or organisations as are of good standing in the 
trade, such regional fiifficers as ii;ay be concerned, as also the 
representatm's of the l.’rovineial. Governments, and allied interests. 
This shall be a Central Advisory Committee and shall be of an 
all India character and may meet at least once or twice a year. 
He rru^T, in addition, also have a local Advisory Committee, if - 
he considers it necessary. 

(.5) The Customs and Port Officers at various ports as are Hrequented bv 
sailing ships shall represent the iiuthority of the above Officer 
within their own jurisdictions as Regional Officers (Sails) and shall 
have tlie responsibility and authority to carry out all such 
directives as may be issued to them by the said Officer, The 
Regional Officers (Sails) also sltall hi> assisted by Local Advisory 
ComniittcM’s representing all direct and allied interests .in the 
industry. These I,,oeal Advdsory Committees may be invited to 
send delegates to the Annual or periodical meetings of the Central 
Advisory Committee, 

(6) The Government should make an early announccme.iit accepting tlie 

principle of reservation of (ioastal tra.ffic undei' .sail to vessels 
under Indian Rkag fis also of reservation of traffic to sai!iji,f' 
vessels only, vn such coTnmoditdes as may Ire specified from, time 
to time; and should proceed to implement this policy as soon, a.s 
the said traffic is p’aced on an organised basis by the measures 
that the Offi(;er re^’erred to above may take in that behalf, which 
ineasui-es, in toe beginning and till such t-ime as reservation of 
commodities is made, or even thereafter, shall be under the Control 
of Shipping Act (1f)-I7),, and may be among other thi.ngs, in the 
form of directiv>e,s iss\ie,d to vessels or to shippers or to both 
regarding carriage of specified commodities by sailing vessels to 
and. from specified ports. 

(7) If the Control of Shipping Act (1947) is not extended beyond its 

present tenure (‘list March 1950), suitable enactment wbert'V^v 
sailing vessels may continue to derive the advantages, of the said 
Act," should be Tn.ade in time to avoid .any transitional lapse of 
authority derived by such Officer under this Act. 

(8) Suitable amendments should be enacted whereby sailing vessels may 

come within the operation of relevant Sections of the Indian 
Merchant Shipping Act of 1923 especially' with regard to surveys, 
savtety appliances etc. or to exempt partly or wholly such sailimj 
vessels which are .fitted with auxiliary engines from the o^wr.dl 
operation of Bections Hlce Section 3 of that Act. 
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Trade: 

(9) J>J(> individual oi' iinu should b (3 al.owed to do business as a ^ bailing 
ship broker” or hroker-cum-ageub unless he is in possession of a 
licence. Such licence shall be granted to an applicant only if 
the authority competent. to issue such licences is satisfied that 
he is an Indian Nationals; that! there is room for /idding to 
the number of such licensed brokers and provided always that the 
applicant produces references in writing from at least two mer¬ 
chants or firms of standing in the trade to the purport that the 
appiicinu by general character and status is, to the best of their 
knowledge and inlorination, a tit person or hrru to be granted such 
a licence and also provided that the applicant has paid in a deposit 
amount as may be prescribed by the Government. The authority 
granting such licence shall be the Assistant Controller of Shipping 
(Sails) and his corresponding Regional Officers in various ])orts, 
not under the nuik of an Assistant Collector of Customs. These 
officials shah have llie authority to issue, renew, endorse, suspend 
or oiincei sucli licences a.s also to order forfeiture of the deposit 
amount foi’ breach of law or regulations or for any misbehaviour 
by the UceJisee us a broker or agent of a sailing vessel or for 
bankruptcy. The licence may be made valid for a period not 
exceeding throe years after which it may be renewed on applica¬ 
tion from the holder. The deposit aniouni may be fixed at 
Rs. 500 pRupees Five hundred only) which in the case of minor 
ports, if deemed fit, may be divided in Rs, 250 (Rupees Two 
hundred and fifty only) in cash and a Bond for li.s. 250 supported 
by two approved merchants of stntiding in the trade as sureties. 

(10) All such individuals and firms who are aiready engaged in the busi¬ 

ness oS a sailing vessels broker or broker-cum-agent and have been, 
so engaged for a proved period of 12 months precedent to this re¬ 
commendation becoming operative, nniy be given such licences on 
production of satisfactory proof that they were so engaged and 
on their producing the necessary reference.? and making the 
prescribed deposit. 

(11) Such licences shall be valid only for the port or ports or districts 

specified therein. 

(12) An applicant for a ship broker’s licence shall, if called upon to do 

so, produce satisfactory evidence of his nationality, by birth, 
domicile or naturalisation before his application is considered. 

'Traffic—J ettisoning; 

(Rl) All ‘Protests' involving loss of life or cargo or damage to cargo by 
jettisoning or otherwise, shall be noted and lodged only with the 
Assistant Controller of. Shipping (Sails), or with his corresponding 
Regional Officers at various ports and not before a Notary Public; 
and the, Master of the vessel or his agent lodging such Protest 
«hall, along with the Note, of Protest, lodge the following papers 
with the authority concerned, namely: 

(a) a Bond countersigned if so demanded by the authority concerned 
by a scheduled bank or by two approved sureties or a personal 
bond by the owner or hife local Agent for an amount equivalent 
in cash to 25 per cent of the damage assessed on the cargo or to 
the invoice value of) the cargo lost; 
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(b) the ship's licence; 

(c) the Master's licence and, if the ship carries a Mate, the Mate's. 

licence. 

(14) The Official concerned wilt issue, on his official starnii, deta.iled 

receipts, separately for (b) and (c) in para. (13) above, copying in 
such receipts all the essential particulars of the original papers,' 
and such receipts shall he valid for all official purposes as substi¬ 
tutes for the'originals for three months only, which period may 
be extended on application to the issuing official or his correspond¬ 
ing official at any other port, by not more than a month if 
required. 

(15) The official concerned shall' then proceed to investigate into tht; 

accuracy or otherwise of the statements contained in the Note of 
Protest and shall seek such assistance as he maj' deem fit froni 
the Customs, Port and Police Departments of the port or ports 
concerned,, as. also of the Mercantile Marine and Meteorological 
Departments and forward his findings to the Assistant Controller 
of Shipping (Sales), for necessary orders from the Director- 
General of Shipping. He shall in any ease, return the original 
papers mentioned in (b) and (c) in paragraph (13) above on sur¬ 
render of the receipts mentioned in paragraph (14) above within 
a .niaxiinum period of four months as stipulated above, but the 
bond mentioned in paragraph (13) (a) above, shtill not be dis¬ 
charged till final orders are passed by the Director Ceperai of 
Shipping in that behalf.' 

(16) The Director Ge,iieral of Shipping may, if be ,so deems .fit, ord(>r »!■ 

prosecution by the llegional Officer concerned of the owner, 
manager, broker, agent and/or master and mate of the vessel 
jointly and or severally; or may order that the papers be filed and 
the bond [para. 13 (a)'| above be discharged. 

(17) In findings of the I.lirecfcoi- General of Shipping .shall, in. no way, 

constitute a l)ar against any shii)pcr or eotrsignee or the Under¬ 
writer.? instituting Civil or crimiiud proceedings against the owner, 
master and or agent of the vessel grounds of an act to defraud , 
or for recovery of any compensation or. damages that they con¬ 
sider due to them for damage or deteriott'atioii to or loss of part 
or whole of their cargo, nor sliall the evidence collected during 
the departmental investigation Vm-. treated as Re,? Gestoo by prose¬ 
cution or by defence. 

(18) The Director General of Shipping shall, however, be competent to 

treat the findings forwarded to him'as .Res Judicata for the specific 
action of ordering the cancellation, of licences of master and 
mate, if he considers such action necessary or to suspend or 
cancel, the trading licence of the ve.ssel, and/or the lieericf- of tlse 
brokers who ro.ay have represented the owner or the master. 
There shall be no time bar against the issuing or enforcement of 
these orders and the appeal shall lie only to the competent 
Ministry in, the Central Government. 

(19) The Master of every vessel op Indian Register or of a vfjssel that is. 

employed for the time being in carrying cargo from and to any 
Indian port who claims the right of Noting a Protest involving 
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(laitiage to or jettiaoriing of cargo shall, from the point where such 
(larnoge oi: jettisoning is alleged to have occurred, make for such 
nearest Indian, port where a Senior Assistant of the Customs or 
Port Department not below the rank oil a Sarkorhun or an Assistant! 
Port Officer is posted to lodge such Protest and if he fails to do so 
the onus of adducing satisfactory reasons for having failed to do 
so shall rest on the Master .of the vessel. If the investigating 
officer Buhsoquently .tinds that the Master of the vessel did not 
repon at the nearest port in order to create false evidence or to 
destroy or hide material, evidence or to diminish the availability 
or va.lue of material evidence, he shall report the Master to the 
D.i.rootor Creneral of Shipping for suitable, action, which may be 
endorsement or cancellation of his licence with or without a fine 
upto Es. 100 for each such port so passed'by. 

(20) 'The Governinont may,'il they deem fit, negotiate on reciprocal 

basis for t.he observance, of a.bove procedure regardipg jettisoning 
by Pakistan, Portuguese and Prenoli India, Ceylon and Burma 
Governments. 

The Ship-. 

(21) Every vessel that is classed on the Eegister as a ‘Coasting vessel’ 

which shall include a vessel meant for adjacent or overseas trades, 
shall have to be in possession of a licencie issued under the Control 
of Shipping Act (1947) or any other enaotrnent in that behalf that 
may come into force hereinafter. 

(22) All existing vessels of 40 tons or over and nnder the Indian Elag, 

may be granted a lic,ence as a ‘coasting vessel’ but no ■vessel, 
whose keel has been laid after this recommendations become 
operative, shall be granted such licence unless its tonnage is 60 
or over. Such licence shall not be granted to vessels whioIT are 
specially designed to act as barges or lighters and are not deemed 
by competent Government authority to be fit to. move out of 
sheltered waters for the time being or permanently. 

(23) Eor the purpose of licensing sailing vessels as coasting vessels the 

range of coasting operation may be fixed at 100 miles or over on 
a straight course, point to point on the chart from the port of 
original clearance to port of. final destination with or without calls 
at intermediate points. 

(24) The, variety of rules of measurement of ship’s tonnage at present 

eiuployed by different regional authorities should at the earliest 
possible date be declared void and a standard set of rules for 
measuring different typos of decked and undecked vessels extant 
on the coast be pre.scribed and made applicable all throughout the 
country. 

(25) Temiiorarj'- iHjiglitening of gunnels or ‘Hying bulwarlos’ oftej.i used 

by certain (dasses cf vessels should not be taken into account for 
the purposes o.f measurement of a vessel’s tonnage. 

(26) So long as it is .not possible to assign seientiHo load lines to vessels 

ior reasons alreoxl.y discussed in the body of the report an 
'arbitrary teee board’ should be assigned to coasting vessels and 
ihe sirbitrary free board and the load line derived therefrom 
si!V.>nld be carved on the hull of every coasting vessel on both, the 



port o.nd the yturboard sides with a uai' aud a uircie anti bars; both 
for salt and fresJi water, painted, in white against a darker back- 
gToiind and of prescribed thickness and height, and for fair season, 
only; except in case of fv.d!y decked vessels of 125 tons or over 
wlnre a "bul season arbitrary load line may also be assigned if 
the shipottiitif applies for such assignment but only if tha 
authority competent to do so considers it reasonably safe to grant 
such application. 

(27) The ‘arbitrary load line’ certificate shall by no means be regarded 

as a testirooiiy of the sound coiistriiotior.i or seaworthmess of the 
Vessel and the said c'ertificale sliall co.ntain in the body of its test 
the inllowiDg or similar endorsement, namely:— 

“WAliNlNG—This is in jio sense a loud line certificate. The free 
board markoil here is only to indicate th.e draught at -which the 
vessel can be reusoi.iabiy presunicd to be- loaded without over¬ 
stepping the margin of buoyancy. It is in i.io way any testimony 
0 . 1 : the soundness of construction or seaworthiness of the vessel 
nor of its being staunch and tight or fit to oa.iry perishable or 
other cargo.” 

(28) Every vessed applying for. being classed as a coasting vessel 

shali liavie its stem and stem marked on both sides in numbers 
indicating the height in feet from bolow, upto at least 3 ft. above 
the arbitrary load line a.nd the ship’s clearance certificate shall 
have entered on it the draught aft, the draught fo.rward and the_ 
mean draught in feet and inches as at the time of sailing outwards. 

(29) The owner, manager, and agent and/or master of any vessel that 

knowingly or otherwise puts a vessel out to sea or on any voyage 
whatsoever, inland, coasting or overseas, with its ‘arbitrary load 
lin^’ subnierged, shall be liable to such penalties as may be pres¬ 
cribed by the Government under relevant Sections of the Indian 
Merchant Shipping Act. 

(30) Every coasting vessel, irrespective of its size or type, shall carry 

such lifesaving appliances as are prescribed from time to time by 
a competent authority. Failure to do so shall be liable to result 
in suspension or cancellation of ship’s licence as well as the 
licences held by tbe Master and Mate of the vessel and to penalties 
as may be prescribed by tbe Government under relevant sections 
of the Indian Merchant Shipping Act. 

(31) The licences of Master and or Mate are liable to be cancelled if the 

vessel under their charge, whether under way or at anchor, 
whether in port or on the high seas, fail to display the prescribed 
regulation lights from sunset to sunrise, or such signals as are 
prescribed during hours of day light. 

(32) If a vessel seeks clearance out o.f a port with the express purpose of 

proceeding to another port for repairs, the vessel should be allowed 
to do BO in ballast, after such emergency repairs as would render 
the vessel safe for that particular voyage in ballast are carried 
out to the satisfaction of the authorities and the clearance papers 
should be so endorsed as to prevent the vessel from, loading cargo 
or taking passengers at any intermediate point. 
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(33) Any port or customs official who permits a vessel to clear outwards 
from a port, unequipped or' insufficiently equipped with the pres 
cribod lifesaving appliances or without prescribed means of dis¬ 
playing regulation lights and signals or with appliances or lights 
and signals in inefficient and/or unworkable condition, or with 
load line submerged or w'ith indentiftcation, iree board, load iffie 
and depth scale markings ■wholly or partly obliterated, shall 
render himself litible to such punishment as the Government may 
deem lit to order. 


(34) Every owner of an existing vessel ul 40 tons and oyer who desires 
to employ such vessel as a coasting vessel shall, within six months 
after this recommendation becomes operative or as soon after the 
establishment of the required Government machinery as may be 
specified by the Government shall apply to the Assistant Con¬ 
troller of Shipping (Sails) or to the corresponding Eegional Officer 
at any convenient port, for the vessel being Registered as a 
coasting vessel, and after it is so registered, apply for a trading 
licence as pi-esoribed by the. Oontrol of Shipping Act 1947, from 
the Assistant. Controller of Shipping (Sails) or his corresponding 
representatives at various fioi'ts ; such .licence shall iu)t be graubed 
to any vessel under 00 tons. \vIios>‘ Ifcel may be laid after these 
recommendations become opes-ative. Applications for such licences 
shall be accompanied by a certificate from a competent authority 
to testify that the vessel is fully equipped with all prescribed 
Jifosa'viiig appliances and regulation lights and signals, as well as 
with a portable Mariner’s Compass and an aneroid barometre, 
both duly surveyed and alt necessary certificates, including the 
certificate of assignment of arbitrary free board. 

(85) The authority to whom such application is made may, if he so deems 
fit, order iiispection ihc, ve.-scl to j"',tis!y ’ui'u.c-'elf that the .'vessel 
is in a reasonably good condition. 

(36) The apirlic!a1i>.'),n for entry of a coasting vessel on. the ‘Sailing 'Vessels 
Register’ shall, mter alia, contain the following particulars; 
namely, full name and address-and'nationality of the owner, year 
and port of build, name of builder, registered tonnage, particulars 
of overall and between perpendiculars length, m.:oulded breadth 
and moulded deptli; particulars of oo-shart^s. if jiv;y, in tnvTtor.slnp 
of the vessel with full names, addresses and nationality exdept in 
the case of a public limited concern, where such particulars shall 
be furnished in respect of each partner' or sharer in the firm of 
managers, secretaries or managing agents <.if the-owning conceim 
details of previous o'wner or owmers, or any of these or other such, 
particulars that the Government may prescribe. The applicant’s 
signature to the form of application so X-nesoribed shall be attested 
to by a First Class Magistrate or a Justice of the Peace or by such 
authority as the Government may notify in that behalf. 


(37) The Director Geiaeral of Shipping, at his discretion, may call for 
any further particulars regarding, the owner or owners or managers, 
secretaries or ma-naging agents of the vessel including proof of 
nationality,_ and after he is satisfied that there could he no reason¬ 
able objection against the .application being granted, may at the 
cost of the applicant, advertise at least in two regional papers, one 
of which at least should be m the, regional language, addressing the 
general public te show cause within 14 days as to why such 
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application may not-be granted; and after expiry of that period, 
order that the vessel be granted a certifioate of Eegistry in that 
port. 

(38) The Director General of Shipping shall order and cause to be main¬ 

tained at every port where registering is permitted, a ‘Eegister of 
Shipping under Sail’ to be called for short title the ‘Sailing 
Vessels Eegiater’, which, over and above containing all the above 
and other particulars that may be prescribed, shall in the first 
column contain a set of identification letters and a number, pre¬ 
ferably, on the lines adopted by regional authorities in registering 
motor and other vehicles so that these letters and number can 
completely identify the vessel, by its registry. 

(39) The ‘Sailing Vessels Eegister’, shall keep up-to-date records about 

any change of ownership, mortgage on vessels etc., which facts, 
it shall be incumbent on the owners to report; as well as of any 
surveys, inspections and findings arising therefrom. 


(40) A consolidated Eegister for all sailing vessels registered at any Port 

of Eegistry in India shall be maintained .in the Directorate General 
of Shipping—^port_.^ port—^and in serially progressive numbers, 
containing all the particulars refen-ed to in paragi'apJis 36, 38 and 
39 above and excerpts from this and regional regis.ters should be 
made available to tb.e public for a prescribed fee. 

(41) Every vessel which is entered on the ‘Sailing Vessels Eegister’ shall 

display the identity letters and number assigned to it, in pres¬ 
cribed size which should be as large as possible, and in white 
waterproof paint, on both the port and the starboard side as also 
on the counter in a manner wdiereby these could be clearly visible 
irom a reasonably long distance in port or on the high su'as, and 
any vessel which fails to display these identify marks as prescribed 
or allows these marks to be fouled by any temporary or permanent 
obstruction or allows them to be" partially or wholly obliterated fcy 
fading of the paint or fouling with dirt or otherwise, shall be re¬ 
fused clearance until the defect is remedied. This shall also apply 
to the markings of arbitrary free board and load lines and the 
depth scales on the stem and stern as well. 


(42) A. sailing vessel fitted with auxiliary engines, but at the same time 

carrying sucli area and number of sails virbich makes its propulsion 
entirely adequate by sails only, shall be exempted from part or 
whole of the application of section 3 of the Indian Merchant 
Whipping Act, 192.3, as the Governmi.'rit ma\' deem fit. 

(43) With a view to ensiire a sound and .'.;en\vorthy anil of tiinisport in 

this trafiic of the future, the GovcT-nmeut should arrange for the 
;j'.reparation of model seta of complete drawings and specifications 
of extant types of coasting vus.sel.s, iBul supply rheso sd.s against 
payment to any owmer or builder who warits io construct a 
eoasling vessel. These plans and specifications should be made 
com])n]sory for all vessels of 60 tong or over whose keel may be 
laid after this recommend-a tion ber-omes oparutive. Such 
standard Kpecifi.cations shall be so prepared as to make fitting of 
.auxiliary engines possible if the owner, initially or aft('r a. la.n.se 
of time, decides to dO' so, without -m,anv alterations. 
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]n any futore selection of their technical stall in the ship surveying 
or nautical personnel, the Government may give preference to a 
few such men who are also qualified shipwrights or who are 
competent to prepare or cause to be prepared such standard sets 
of plans and speoificationB for sailing vessels to suit the types 
extant cn the Indian Coast and to guide and supervise the work 
of such shipwrights who already exist in the, country in construct¬ 
ing vessels according to such standardised plans; meantime a 
few sets may be ordered to be prepared abroad by competent 
arofaitects and builders. 

The owners and builders of all future coasting vessels shall have the 
eonstruciioj] of their vessels inspected and supervised by approved 
shipw'rights and surveyors appointed by the Govermnent for the 
purpose, at every such stage of construction as may be prescribed. 

No vessel meaiit to be registered as a coasting. vessel under sail 
whose keel is laid after these recommendations become operative 
shall, be entered on the ‘Sailing Vessels Eegister’ or granted a 
licence under Control of Shipping Act 1947, or any other Act 
or Acts in force thereafter, unless it is of 60 tons or over and 
is constructed under the supervision and inspection of such 
sin'veyors and inspectors as may be appointed by the Govern¬ 
ment in that behalf. 

Vessels constructed under above rules shall be further liable to 
annual and (iontiugent surveys, including load line surveys and 
shall be subject to all rules made applicable by the Government 
to ensure their continuous seaworthiness. 

No coast iiig vessel should he pennitted to carry passengers on the 
coast nor to any adjacent countries unless the vessel voluntarily 
subjects itself to such survey and inspection as the Government 
may direct .to ascertain the seaworthiness of-the vessel with 
special rof!l3,'e.uee to the carriage of passengers. This shall not 
apply to harbour or creek lighters that carry passengers between 
ships and shore, but all Provincial Governrnents and Port Ad- 
mi.niHtration& may be requesfed’ to make suitable rules for such 
craft plying within their jurisdiction to ensure the safety of life 
and uroperty. 

The (jovcmnient sho.uld issue necessary orders to all controlling 
departinents concerned under Central or Provincial Authorities 
to inalve avaiiablt-, fro,m controlled sourc'es such materials as are 
required by owners, agents, builders and or repairers of vessels 
like timber, nails ropes,- wires, sail cloth, canvass, paints, fi.sh 
oil, tar, ciaulking materials, lifesaving appliances, lights, signals, 
buntings, flags, navigating instruments, etc., on the application 
■for the required stores and materials being countersigued by the 
Assistant Controllen- of S,hipping (Sail) or by the Eegional Officers 
at various ports. 

In order to encourage the fitting of ai^iaiy engines on extant or 
future coasting vessels, the Government should further undertake 
to supply certain approved types of marine engines at cost price 
to the owners of vessels and further to give facilities of getting 
such vessels fitted with engines or to get such engines repaired, 
in all Government, Naval and such other workshops as are owned 
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by Goyeriiment or quasi Government AftnimistratioriB like ^ail" 
ways, Port Administrations, etc., and the cost of such fittings 
and repairs may be on labour, material and supervision basis^ oiily 
without adding overheads or profit, if the Government so directs 
in de,serving eases. Ifunuiug and aiimiid repairs to vessels also 
may be so assisted. 

(51) The facilities to be granted by the (lovernment as suggested in 

paragraphs (49) and (50) above should be contiiiued till improved 
oonditioiis in tlie trade justify tlteir withdrawal. 

(52) As there is aii appreoiable modicum of shipbailding competency in 

the eount.rv for construction of sailing vessels, the Government 
should synipathetically examine the question of subsidising such 
individuals or shipbuilding oonoerns, who may undertake to build 
sailing vessels of 60 tons or over according to plans and specifications 
prepared or approved by duly app.ointed Government or Lloyds 
surveyors and inspeetor.s; provided that the btulders seeking such 
subsidy undertake to constiruct such vessels under official super¬ 
vision and further undertake to train shipwrights in their yards 
with a special bias in favour of soieritifi.o constructions of sailing 
vessels. 

(53) The Govenunent should also sympathetically examine the question 

of subsidising the training of such shipwrights in existing ship¬ 
building yards as are extant in the country and such subsidised 
trainees muy be asked to give an uudo-takiug to givt; an option on 
their future employment with tho Government if the Government 
at any time choose to exercise such .rpiion within a specified period 
after the date of coinpletlon of training. 

Floating Personnel; 

(54) Every Master of a coasting vessel not . under 40 tons in existenxje 

at present, who has acted os a Master of a coasting vessel for 
at least 12 months precedent to this recommendation being 
operative, shall be isstied, against a prescribed fee, a ‘master’s 
licence’, which licence shall jie duly endorsed with the following 
or similar words: namely— 

“This licence is by no means any testimony of the ability or cfun- 
petenoy of the holder to be the master 6i a ooas^g tvesB^ 
under sail but is only to establish his identity. Without tins 
licence he is disqualffied to take charge of a vessel as Master. 
It is liable to be endorsed, suspended or cancelled if the 
holder thereof is found guilty of any breach of regulations 
regarding the vessel under his charge, or its navigation and or 
of any negligence or misdemeanour w'hatsoever as master of 
the vessel.” 

(66) A Licence called a ‘Mate’s licence’ shall be issued to Matea of 
6uch existog vessels also, provided the applicants have acted 
as the chief or only mate on such coasting vessel for a similar 
period and it .shall also be endorsed as above. 

(56) A Master's or a Mate's licence shall be issued to Indian Nationals 
only^ on application being received containing the following 
particulars, which shall be transcribed on the licence, namely. 



full name, fafebfsr’s name, place and date ol birth, nationality, 
permanent address in the home port, present address, identifi' 
cation marks, left hand thumb impression and signature (where 
literate), date of issue and the date of expiry of the licence. The 
licence .shal] be renewable every three years. 

(57) Such licences shall have no greater value than similar licences 
issued to motor car or truck drivers, namely, that of bringing the 
masters and mates of sailing vessels under the control and 
iurisdietion of issuing authorities and making it an offence for 
any one not in possession of a licence to act as master or mate 
of a coasting vessel. 


(58) The officer.s competent to issue such licences shall be the Assistant 
Controller of Shipping (Sails) and his corresponding officials at 
various ports and these shall he issued under the authority of 
the Director General of Shipping. 


(59) These licences should contain in a regional language and in 

ITindust-aui a brief resume of the regulations regai'ding the pro¬ 
posed arbitral^' load line, identification marks of ships, display of 
navigating lights and .si,gnals .as also the procedure to be followed 
regarding noting of (.ivotest-s in c.ase of damage or jettisoning 
with a geiieral but clear warning that heavy penalties are attached 
to a wilful bre.ach of such regulations. 

(60) No such licence shall be issued to any applicant unless he is in 

possession of a certificate of ‘sight' test’ of the efficiency and 
standard laid down in that behalf by the Mercantile Mwrine 
Department; no« without ascertaining that the applicant is familiar 
with the use of such simple instruments like a Mariner’s Com¬ 
pass or an aneroid barometre and ^with such simple rules as 
those regarding lights and signals or rules of the road. 

(61) These licences shall gradually bo replaced by competency certifi¬ 

cates, so that after a date to be riotiiied by the Government in that 
behalf no coasting vessel shall be permitted to sail unless the 
master and mate of such vessel are in possession of a prescribed 
certificate of competency. 

(62) Till such level of literacy is attained by applicants for such certifi¬ 

cates of competency as would enable them to answer ejtaminalaon 
questions in writing, candidates may be examined orally and in 
their mother tongue, and such examinations be made compulsory 
for all those who apply for such licences after five years from the 
date on which this recommendation may become operative. 

(63) Any able bodied seaman who can prove a reasonably continuous 

employment on a coasting vessel of 40 tons or over for a period 
of not less than five years, can apply for a Mate’s licence or to be 
examined for a Mate’s certificate and any candidate who osa 
prove a reasonably continuous employment on a coasting vessel 
of 40 tons or over for a period of seven years of which two at 
least must have been as an only mate, can apply for Master’s 
license or for being examined for Master’s certificate. TJltt- 
mately the limit of coasting vessels placed at 40 tons here, should 
be raised to. 60 tons. 
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(64) Such examinations should be carefully graded with regard ifo 
standard and level to be attained in diSex'ent subjects prescribed, 
at difEerent stages till an efficient and satisfaotoi^ standard is 
reached. The ultimate syllabus for final examinations should 
gradually approximate the standard set for .Honie Trade Masters 
;md Mates on steamers, if they were to appear for ‘Sails endorse¬ 
ment’. 

(6.5) The Government should actively encourage the introduction by 
official or uon-officiai administrations in the country, of pre¬ 
sea or post sea training in nautical subjects especially in scholastic 
and teelmiool institutions and Eishery Schools, more so in coastal 
regions by sanctioning central and/or provincial grants and 

scholarships to such schools or institutions who undertalie to 

impart theoretic.al and/or practical instruction in these subjects 

(66) The Government should themselves establisli at least one model 

school on the West and one such school (wi the East Coast to 
give such training as would enable the trainees qualify for 
such competency certificate examination,s alter prescribed ' sea- 
time has been put in. Such schools should give instruction in. 
three 'Tl’s, also. If such schools were to give pre-sea training ff>r 
ratings also, the school shall have full time employment. The 
same schools can further train, te.aohers in naniical subjects on 
primary or middle standards who can be useful in looking after 
lilmse subjects in otbca' tcclmicai iustifutioufi. 

(67) The ultimate .-lim ot the Government aetioti in, this behalf should 

bo to achieve hi as_,rie.ai' a future as may be practicable the object 
of enforcing tbe rule that iro coasting vessel, after a certain date 
that niay be notified .sluall be granh cl a licence under Control of 
Shipping Act, 1947, unless the master and the mate are in 
possession of certificates of competency. 

(68) Seamen employed under sail on coasting vessels, or on vessels 

plying in overseas friides .should by right be regarded, as.Merchant 
Navy Perso,T.inel and be included in all welfare schemes like 
Seamen’s Societies, Homes, Clinics, Clubs, Cloth and ration 
shops, etc. 

(69) The shipO'Wnei'S .should be made to caiTy Workmen’s compensation 

insurance for tbe benefi.li of the seamen and/or the survivors ;>f 
any of their seafaring employee losing life or limb in their employ 
and the Government may fix a date after which no vessel whose 
perso.nuel is not so protected should be granted a licence under 
the Control o.f Shipping Act, 1947. 


(70) Speci,al attempts should be made by Provincial' Governments to 
organise cottage industries amongst the seafaring population of 
the coastal villages and towns, on co-operative basis by preference, 
for the manufactui‘e and sale of such materials ag are needed in 
the industry; for instance, spinning, weaving, stitching and 
mending of sails, ropes and nets, carpentry; manufacture and 
sale of caulking and boot-topping materials; making of nails, 
clamps, rings eto.; preparation of (iopper sheetis; buildin.g of 
small craft and rafts etc.; to which may be added sundry ship¬ 
repairing activities which do not invoke a very elaborate or large 
scale organisation and fishing. In order to build a simple but 
gainful economy affecting the seafaring people on the coast the 
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GoYeninient nii-Xy, if fiti ■ftiS'kP it obligatory on ship¬ 

owners to restriet their purchases only through such approved 
sales societies. Establishing of such an economy amon^t the 
seafaring communities on the coast is essential for their very 
survival a.s these communities in a large measure are landless 
and cannot supplement their living from the sea by agriculture 
or similar other pursuits. On account of deteriorating economic 
conditions the youth of these communities are inoreasingiy leaving 
the sea. The tendency should be regarded as a very serious 
danger to the future maritime and naval progress of the country 
and needs to be effectively checked. 

Port Facilities 


(71) The fjovernnient should direct all such quasi official and official 
administrations like Port Eimd Ooramittees, Port Administrations 
as also Govermnents of Mapitirne Provinces to make adequate 
provisions in ports under their jurisdiction for sufficiently deep, 
lighted and buoyed channels, anchorage, quay space etc., for s.ailing 
ie.sReIs, for expeditious and economic working of cargo, docking 
and repair facilities etc., and to equip a few minor ports with 
facilities like loading and unloading berths alongside quay walls 
witli adequate linear footage, crane's, warehouses and/or all 
weather sheds (and sidingg where Railways exist) and a fair sizied 
drydook or slipway about KKi ft. b 5 ' 30 ft. to be used by sailing 
vessels, as also ample eea-room and deep enough anchorage for at 
least six ships of 100 tons or over. The minimum depths in 
approach channels, anchorage area, and alongside qnaywalls should 
be 12 to 15 feet at all stages of tides. 

(72) At present the sailir.g vessels traffic on the East Coast practically 

is limited ufito Cocanada. Measures should be taken whereby 
the rest of the coast North of Oocanada may also be similarly 
utilis<='(i by sailing vessels traffic-and Railway rate,s abjusted with 
that view. Orissa may be encouraged to open out at least two 
good minor pf)rts 'vtuth port .facilities for the use of sailing vessels 
as described in para, (71) above. Similarly ports may be opened 
and equipped in the j?rovinee of West Bengal as well!. 

(73) Till such facilities are provided the sailing vessels should be given 

special con cessions , regarding light and marine'dues, anqhorage 
and wharfage fees, demurrage and towage charges as also in 
landing and shipping fees, wherever possible. 

(74) The Government should pass necessary orders to all the Depa^ 

ments concerned that while statistics of the Ci'aft and traffic- 
under sail are being annually analysed for publication they should 
be divided under specific heads to show separately the number of 
Coasting Yessels as defined above, entered and cleared, port by 
port, and further classifying important eomraodities by tons 
imported or exported directly into or out of the ports by these 
vessels excluding oncarriage to creek ports by smaller on non- 
coastal carriers. 

(75) The Government should carefully watch the effects of all such 

measures that may be taken as a result of above recommendationB 
or otherwise, and call for annual reports supported by detailed 
statistics on all aspects of the sailing vessels traffic from the 
official directly concerned with carrying out such measures and , 
take such further steps as they may deem fit to add to, a-mAT'd . 
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alter or wfthdraw such measures with a view to assure to the 
shippers a safe and efficient means of transport; to the ships^ 8 
continuous and economic employment throughout the geason 
and to the seafarers a new set of aoeio-eoonomio coriditions that 
may prove tempting enough for the younger generations to . 
continue to seek their livelihood under sail. 

C. A. liUOH, Chairman. 

M, C. VEEEABAHU PIELAI 

B. M. DESAI 

G. DATTATBEYA EAO 
Members. 

G. Dnttatreyn Bao, 

SecTetary. 

Jiornhay May 1040 . 
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Afpkndix ‘"A” 

Additional Note containing the suggestions made by Shri M. C. Veerabahu, 
iS.A., B.L., M.O.A., on the draft report. 


Page 6.^—(Paia. 6 Organization of the Industry, etc.) 

In the list of Associations’ THE COUNTBY GBAFT OWNEBS ASSOOIA- 
TION, TUTICOBIN, also to be included. 

Page 23.—(Para. 19 Lines 1 and 2) To be omitted. 

as soon as some hind of rationalization is efieeted’. 

I feel we can proceed with reservation straight. 

Page 27.—(Beoommendations -Legislative). 

No. 2.—^The Special Officer refeiTed to need not be attached to or under the 
Director General of Shipping who in fact will not be able to paj; any attention 
to these coastal vessels. Better an officer of the rank of an Assistant Controller 
is appointed as GoHtroller .for Sailing vessels to be in independent charge 
directly responsible to the Commerce Ministry. 

If this suggestion' be approved by other members,' necessary alterations to 
be made in other places where theye is reference to ‘Director of' Shipping’. 

Page 29—Trade (9) Lines 22 and 23. 

“not under the rank of an ‘A,sstt. Gollectpr of Customs’.’’ 

This is to be substituted by :‘Dy, SUPEBTNTBNDENT OF CUSTOMS’ 

Page 29,—^Traffic Jettisoning (13) (a)—Personal Bond of the ship owner or 
his agent enough. Enforcement of a bond countersigned by a schedule Bank 
is impracticable and will practically scare the boat owners. 

Page 31.—-(Para. 23 not necessary—relating to range of coasting operation). 

Page 32. Para. 28. —-The words following ‘the arbitrary load line’' to be 
omitted. It will be a great inconvenience to insist,upon the recording, in tbs 
clearance certificate, of the time of every sailing. The authorities will certainly 
satisfy themselves before giving clearance. 

Page 32.—-Para. 32 to be omitted. 

Page 34. Para, 43. —^The second sentence beginning with ‘These plans and 
Speeilications etc. ’ and ending with ‘becomes operative’ to be omitted. 

Page 35.—There is not much complaint about the construction of our sailing 
vessels and hence no need for Paras. 44, 45, 46 and 47 and hence these 4 paras.; 
to be omitted. 

Page 36. Faira, 52. —-The words ‘according to plans and speoifioations pna* 
pared or approved by duly appointed Government or Lloyds Surveyors and 
Inspectors' to be omitted as the words ‘under official supervision’ are enou^. 

Page 37. Para, go.--The words following ‘sight test’ to be omitted. 

Page 39. Para. 71.—In all ports where more than 20 vessels are registered, 
the Port authorities to maintain powerful Tugs and Pump equipments. 

Pan. 72.—tif pilots are available at Oocanada, with tffieir help tsafiho up4o 
Calcutta can be extended. Pilots (men) to be trained for this purpose. 

(Sd.) M. C. VEEBABAHU. 
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GO’VEKNMENT op INDIA. 

■MINISTRY or COMMERCE 

OFFTOE OF THE SAILING VEkSSEI.S COMMITTEE. 

100, Frere Road, Bombay, 9. 

QTJESTIONKAIIIE 

The follownig QuestioDnaire .is prepared to elicit facts and views from all 
Buoh Associations, Firms and Individuals who are actively engaged jn traffic 
by sailing ship as Owners, Underwriters, Charterers, Brokers, Agents, Shippers 
or in any other capacity as also from those who are interested in the develop' 
Inent of such traffic, both, in the Coastal and overseas maritime trades of the 
Indian Unioni 

111 replying to the questions, it would be sufficient if the number of the 
question u.nde.r reply is indicated. It is not necessary, however, to restrict 
the replies to the terms of these questions. Any additional information or 
views on any a,s].HM:d' of this enqiiiry not specified herein, would be welcome. 


(QueBtions 1 i,o 6 are fo.v Associatious of Owners, Brokers, Agents etc., of 
Bailing s.hips or of seamen who man the ships). 

1. When was your Association establish^!? Please enclose with your 
replies the last published report of your activities. 

2. What are rhe requisite qualifications for membership of your Association? 

3. What are the aims and objects of your Association? 

4. What is the strength of membership on the Register of your Association? 

5. Please give any further facts regarding the activities of your Association 
that might assist the Committee in appraising the important position that 
ycur Association occupies in the Sailing Vessel teade and traffic. 

6. Amongst yoi,ir members what is the proportion of members who are;—■ 

(a) Owners of Vessels, 

(h).,_ Charterers of Vessels, 

(c) Brokers for hiring .space in vessels, 

(d) Underwriter^ for hull and cargoes, 

(e) Nakhwas, Tandelfe or Sarangs. 

7. What is the pa,rt played by country praft brokers in the economy of 
Sailing Vessels, traffic? Do you consider that a system of licensing will be 
conducive to the better development of the traffic by weeding out wasteful 
elements from the trade? 

8. What, in your opiuMm. should be included under the description ‘Sailing 
Vessel Traffic? M’ould you include, for sxampte: — 

(a) Sailing .Barges 'and'Lighters Traffic? 

(Vi) Creek and Inlhnd Waters Traffic? 

(c) Traffic in large rivers like the Hooghly, the Brahmaputra or the 
Msgbna? 
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9. Would you lavour the restricting of the term trailing Vessel to ships 
above a certain specified deadweight or registered tonnage? If so, would you 
consider a vessel as a deep-sea ship if it is;— 

(a) not under 100 tons? 

(b) not under 76 tons? 

fo) not under 60 tons? 

(d) not under 50 tons? 

10. Whom would you consider as a Shipowner? Would you suggest any 
restriction regarding, size or nuinber of vessels owned or routes in v;'hich the 
vessels may be engaged, in defining a shipowner? 

11. How do you compute the tonnage of a vessel? By the measurement 
tonnage as entered in the Ship’s Certificate or by her caiTying capacity, that 
is, her deadweight tonnage? 

12. Do you consider the method of measurement in force at present and 
as laid down by the Country Ci%ft Measurement Committee satisfactory? If 
not, please give reasons and details. 

18. Are you satisfied that there is a uniformity of standard and exactitude 
in the method of measuring ships’ tonnage at various ports, in the Indian 
Union and Indian States where sailing ships are measured for registration? 

14. Would you advocate a stricter enforcement of Measurement Rules at 
every Port of Registry and would you favour the transference of power to 
register to the Mercantile Marine Department of the Indian Union, no matter 
if the port is an Union port or a State port? 

15. What, in your estimate, is the ratio between the Registered Tonnage 
and the actual carrying capacity by deadweight of a vessel*? Tn other words, 
hov.' much deadweight cargo can be actually carried in a vessel which is 100 
tone on Register? 

16. What are the main types of vessels, decked or undecked, in common 
use in the waters with which you are familiar? • Please name the types and 
the trades routes in Which they are used? 

17. Are there any particular reasons connected with speed, capacity, hand'^ 
ling facilities trade requirements etc., for particular types being favoured, on 
particular routes and in particular trades? Please give details re,srarding as 
many types as possible. 

,18. Keeping in view the trades and routes wit|i which you are connected or 
with which you are familiar, what proportion, according to your estimate, 
would there be of:—• 

(a) Vessels owned by a , party and utiMsed by the same party for its 
own trades? 

lb), Vessel,^ owned by parties who maihly restri'et Ijheir activities to 
ownership only, and berth their, vessels as oommoi) carriers in 
the open market for the carriage of goods belonging to others? 

(c) Vessels owned jointly by the owner and the Crew and managed by 

tlie Crew on share and share basis? 

19. What are the terms of agreement regarding profit and loss amoruust 

those who own and vessels according to 18 (c) above? “ 
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20. Do you consider it practioabie or advisable to encourage the application 
of Go-operative Principles in the industry of Shipping under Sail; In Lighter 
Traffic? In Creek Traffic? In Pishing Trade? In Deepsea Traffic? Aiiy 
other Traffic? 

21. Would you advocate assistance from Proviaeiai Governments in forming 
Co-operative Owners’ and Traders’ Societies in the Sailing Ship Industry? 
Would you advocate that seamen, who man such ships, should participate 
as members of such Societies? 

■22. What V'ould you consider to be, on an average, a satisfactory number, 
of.voyaga oj; a. Sailing Ship in various routes? Please name the routes. 

Please give the following particulars of at least five ships, for one whole 
season:— 

(1) Type of vessel; 

(2) Registered Tonnage of the Vessel; 

(3) Put out to sea on commencement of season on, Date.; 

(4) Was laid up on close of season on Date. 

(3) How many days in alll the. Vessel Was out in employment during the 

year? 

{^6) How many days she was on the move? 

(7) How many, clays was she on anchor? 

(8) What wiis her fastest voyage of the season? Please give dates of 

departure and arrival^ naming port of departure and destination. 

(9) What 'was her slowest voyage of the seasot.i? PIfease give particulars- 

as above, 

(10) How many voyages were performed with cargo averaging -at least 

75 per cent, of her carrying capacity? 

(11) Mow many voyages were performed without any cargo or less than 

30 per cent, of her carrying capacity. 

(12) What caste and kind of crew was employed in that season ? 

(13) What wna the number of the crew employed? 

(14) Do 3 'ou consider her performance during the ..season satisfactory? 

(15) j3id the vessel suffer any extraordinary delays in—^ 

(a) securing berth for loading or discharging? (how many days?) 

(h) procuring cargo for the outward voyage? (how many days?) 

(e) due to adverse w'eather? (how many days?) 

23. What, in your opinion, would be a satisfactory distance in miles per 
day, by a Sailing Vessel, under normal conditions of sea and weather? Please 
give comparative figures of various types of ships, both lateen and square 
rigged. 

24. Can you, from your own knowledge or from reliable information, 
recount any remarkahl(v fast voyages by sailing ships? Please give the name 
and type of the ship, the nature of the voyage, whether loaded or light, the 
type of rig and the season when the records were made, 

25. Are the delays, caused by toown and unlmpwn reasons between outward 
Q 6 parfcur 0 and airivs.l destination, a serious handicap the developmenfc 
of a steady freight market for sailing ships? 
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26. Wbat measures would you suggest for reducing .these delays? 

27. WouM you favour mechanical propulsion as an auxiliaJry to sails? 

28. Do you think the additional capital expenditure for equipping sailwg 
vessels with auxiliary engines and the additional recurrent cost' of running 
and maintaining the machinery in efficient condition, would be more than 
compensated by the continuous voyages performed by such vessels and the 
consequent regularity of arrivals and departures? 

,29. Have you any experience of. vessels so fitted, with engines? Please 
give full comparative, details of results obtained through such vessels, before 
anri after instulliag the Engines. 

30. Do you think that there are any grounds for the fears expressed in some- 
quarters, that, taking into account the grade and character of majority of. ere-w 
that man the sailing ships to day, equipment with auxiliary machinery would 
lead to de^Jreasing use of sails by the crew, by way of malingering-from hard 
work, and this may ultimitteiy result in an uneconomic rise in operational 
oosts? Can you quote actual instances from your own experience or knowledge- 
to support these fears or other-wise? 

31. Do you think the equipment of auxiliaiy engines to sailing vessels 
ovfer a certain Registered Tormage should be made compulsory by law? What 
minimum tonnage would you prescribe? 

32. What are the good weather or faif seasoi-i periods on your coasts? Are 
the statutory periods of fair weather season fully utilised by the shipowners 
in your ports? 

33. Ho-w many bad weather intervals are experienced on your coast during 
the- oun'ency of statutory fair season? 

3-4. How many voyages in ballast, that is vvifehout any appreciable amount 
of freightabte, cargo, are usual for a ship on the routes and in the trades you 
are familiar with? What would be the proportion of such voyages, in a season, 
■to voyages made with economic loads? 

35. -What are the commodities mainly offered as cargo to sailing ships? 
Please give full details of as many routes and trades as possible. 

36. Do you think there is wasteful competition between .Sailing Ships and 
Steamships on the Indian Coasts? Please give details of routes, commoditieB, 
rates and any other relevant particullara. 

87. Would you favour reserving any or all of the following traffic to Sailing 
Ships? 

(a) Traffic in certain specified commodities from any port to any port; 

please name commodities with reasons; 

(b) Traffic between minor ports; 

(c) Traffic between certain minor ports and other ports including 

major or intermediate ports. 

(please give full reasons supported by facts and figures, as far as possible, 
in your answer to the above question.) 

38. Would you favour a licensing system, as applicable in the case of 
Steamships, to be applied to Sailing Ships also, with a view to reserve the 
coastal trade of India to Indian Sailing Ships and to ensure a fair share of the 
adjacent /traffic to Indian bottoms? 
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^j9. How ao .the present cost of materials aSect the operational costs o£ 
Sailing Sliips? Please give details under the following heads of the com¬ 
parative costs in (a) 1987-1938, (b) 1943-45 and (c) 1948:—- 

(a) Salaries and Wages of Crew with perquisites, Batta, etc. 

(b) Eopes and Bigging, 

(c) Eepairs and Replacements, 

(d) Sundries. 

40. What were the freight rates for the above periods on main commodities 
and what routes? Ptease give as many particulars as possible. 

41. Would you favour the fixs,tion of frieght rates under Government CObIh 
; rol or fixation of minimum and maximum rates? 

42. Wbuld you advocate any protection to the Sailing Sbij) industry? If 
yes, in what manner arid to what extent? 

(Please give full reasons for your reply). 

43. What were the building costs per ton for the two main types of Sailing 
•Ships—the Schooner and the Brig, in 1986-38, in 1943-45, and 1948?* 

44. What were the prospects in ships’ sales market in 1936-38, in 1943-45, 
.and now in 1948, say, for a Kotia -of 125 tons or a Brig of 250 tons? 

45. What, in your opinion, are the causes leading to a large number of 
reported -cBvSes of jettisoning? 

46. What, in your opinion, is. the percentage of fraudulent jettisoning oases 
out of, say, a 100 eases of reported jettisons? 

47. \Are jettisoning reports more common with crew drawn from a particular 
■class of seamen than with other seamen? Please name the classes which you. 
consider most pinrie to report jettisonings, 

48. Not considering, for the moment, the eases of doubtful or fraudulent 
jettisoning, what according to you are the main causes , that Ifead to frequent 
teases even of bonafide jettisoning? 

49. Are thfere any, particular types of vessels which are less capable of 
weathering the .seas than others? Please give a comparative list of as many 
types as possible based on their behaviour in rough seas, 'if you think some 
types are superior to others in a seaway. 

50. Would you agree to the suggestion that no sailing vessel above a certain 
specified tonnage shall have as Master, a person not in possession of a Certifi¬ 
cate of Gonipetency issued by the Mercantile Marine Department, nor shall 
t.he Mate of such vessel be without a''sira,ilar Competency Certificate? 

51. Would you agree to the suggestion that every doepaea sailing vessel, 
irrespective of her size, shall have the Load Line mariced on her hull by duly 
authorised Government Surveyors? 

52. Woi.ild you agree to the suggestion that every deegsea sailing ship 
shall, by law, bo subjected to an Annual Burvev by duly authorised Govern¬ 
ment Surveyors and a 'Survey Certificate . obtained, before the vessel can 
proceed to sea? 

53. Are you aware that all sailing vessels, even of the type' of Kotia, 
Pattamars, Batelas, Bpggalows, Dhows, Brigs, Schooners, etc., have a special 
moulding or a plank on the hull, which the builder intenrled to serve as the 
Safety Load Immersion Line of the. vessel? 
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54 How would you define the terms ‘Bharti Sapan' (Load Plank) and 
Jinnar’ (Light load Line) as used in connection with Sailing Ships on the West 
Coast of India? Are such or equivalent terms common in other ports of the 
Indian Coastline? 

{Note : Questions 66 to 64 are specially meant for shi^ construction and 
nautical experts, and all those who are interested in repliying to the same.) 

55. What are the technical difficulties in surveying Sailing Ships of the 
type that are extant in Indian waters for the purposes of; 

(a) checking stability factor, 

(b) assigning Load Line Certificate, 

(c) ascertaining sea worthiness under ail conditions. 

56. Would you advocate that the Government should frame Rules for the 
Construction and Survey of Sailing Ships on the lines of such rules in regard 
to Steamships? 

57. Would you advocate the enforcement of such rulfes for Ships over a 
certain tonnage? (Please specify tonnage.) 

66. Would you advocate that all Sailing Ships over a certain tonnage 
(pleake specify tonnage) and built for deepsca voyages, should be built; — 

(a) From architectural designs and plans with specifications previously 

approved by Government Surveyors. 

(b) and with, materials so approved by Government Surveyors, 

(c) and under supoiwision of Government Surveyors at different stated 

stages as, when frames are up, when hull- is oomplet.3d, after 
decking, and when the vessel is ready for launching? 

59. Would you advocate the establishment of a Government School to train 
Shipwrights iu -Ship Construction and Ship-building for SaiKng Ships? 

60. Would you advocate the establishment of a nautical school to train 
men who desire to obtain Certificates of Competency as Matos and Masters 
of ‘Square’ rig Tickets? 

01. Do yo.u consider the present types of Sailing Vessels extant in Indian 
waters as entirclK' satisfactory in construction and rigging? 

62. Would you suggest any improvements in these types and rigs, to maJje 
them more seaworthy and capable of giving better speed and service? 

63. Do you think the Square Big should replace the Lateen Rig to achieve 
better drive and power? 


84. What Life Saving Aj)parata and Navigational instruments are used by 
sailing vessels at present? Do you consider them sufficient or would you 
advocate the use of any more apparate or instruments on sailing vessels, so 
as to ensure safety to lives on hoard the craft and also cargo whilfe at sea?' 

Questions fo^ Insurance Companies 


65. Does yjour Company accept insurance of hulls of Sailing Vessels? Does 
such ffisurance cover total loss only or do.eB .it cover also partial damage or 
stranding ? ® 


66. Is there any provision in ,vour Conipanv to 
Vessels such as Masts, Sails, Rudder etc. ? 


insure parts of Sailing 
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67. Do you fillow cover to the full amount of the value of the Sailing 

Vessels, or is it restricted to a portion, say, two-thirds of the value? In the 

case of a claim arising, does the full amount of this reduced value become 
payable or are there' any further reductions therein? 

68. What were the rates of premia for hull insurance during the last 8 
years? Were these constant throughout the season or did they vary during 
different months in the season? 

69. What are the factors that guidel the fixing of t^e rates of premia? 

70. Do you think it will lead to reduction of rates if the Sailing Vessels 

were surveyed periodically and certificates of seaworthiness granted by com¬ 
petent Government Authorities and Certified ^personnel is put in charge 
of the Vessels? 

71. As regards cargo, is the risk covered on the cargo on b'.l’.A. basis, for 
total loss of ship with cargo, including risk of jettison, or do you issue also 
a W. P. A. policy? 

72. Are the rates of insurance of cargo fixed for the whole season or do they 
vary from month to month? Do they vary according to different types of 
cargoes, e.g., are there specially higher rates for heavy lifts, like hardware and 
machinery; light cargo, such as chillies and bidi leaves; or for valuable cargo? 
Is any reduction allowed in the rates of premia for cargo carried in decked 
vessels? 

73. Please quote the rates of premia for a few important commodities,, such 
as foodgrains, oil products, etc., at any six important porta during the last 
season, indicating the particular period of the season when they were applicable. 

74. At present do you cover risk from Warehouse to Warehouse or does 
the risk cease as soon as cargo is landed on shore or is transhipped to another 
ship? In the latter case, is it possible to cover the risk from Warehouse to 
WiU’house, provided that in the case of transhipment the latter vesSel also is 
covered by hull-insurance? 

76. Please make suggestions to make the owners,, shippers and those 
interested in this traffic more insurance-minded, and please also give the 
generaP conditions you would insist upon in case the rates of premia are to be 
reduced and further facilities given for such traffic, and at the same time 
incidence of losses minimised. 

76. Have you known of any proved cases of fraudulent jettisons? Please 
give briefly the history of cases within your experience of such jettisoning, 
without giving names of ships or persons but giving relevant circumstances in 
detail 

T7. Can you suggest any ways and means of checking these practices? 


G. DATTATREYA BAG, 
Member and Secretary, 
Sailing Vessels Committee, Bombay. 
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SittUig6-Dr. Mahanti, Secretary,, Bivev Valley Department and 
Development Oommissioher, Hirakud Dam Ptojeet. 
(unrevised}. 


There are a number of ports beginning from Berhampur to Chandipur tsr 
the mouth of the Suvarnaiekba. But on account of the opening of the Rail¬ 
ways coastwise, these ports have died out. Our people used to go to Java, 
Shmatra, Malaya, Indonesia, etc. and Orissa culture is still in evidence there* 
Amongst the people on the coast here, the seafaring traditions are still ther^ 
and there are a number o! sea and river festivals and sports observed on Kartiki 
Purnima both here and irTdava, Sumatra etc. which are almost identical. 

But of the trade very little exists today. This is mostly because of tfe' 
extinction of the ports. So the first thing should be to develop a really good 
sea port. Hirakud Dam Project experts have stated that, if Dhamra port 
developed, it could have 6/7 million tons of traffic per year, he., «s much as 
Calcutta. Besides, as Calcutta is a very congested port and also because i,t im- 
very close to Pakistan Frontier, a auitable port should^ be opened between 
Vizag and Calcutta which can ultimately be developed into a major port. It 
would also be necessary to have railway link with these ports. It' would be 
possible to have railway link of about 50 milfes from Markona to Dhamra. 
If Dhamra is developed as a port, there are parties now ready even tair sailu^ 
vessels building. In, the initial stage, only sailing vessels will come but later 
on steamers will also follbw to reap the fniits of the seeds sown by tb® smlbig 
vessels. if Dharma is developed, even steamers of about 8 ft. draft can ply 
on the river upto and beyond the Hirakud Dam i.e. right int® the; C.P*„ 
Thus ports along the river will giow up. 

Orissa is a food- surplus' Province. So rice will be the first commodity i&> 
export. Last year we exported 1,40,000 tons mainly to Madras. Anatfer 
product will be jute which will be 15,000 tons growing to 30,000 tons-. Anotber 
impm-tant commodity will be petroleum products from Budge Budge as I&ilwcayB 
have no oil tanker wagons. There will also be coal and salt for imports as afm 
sugar and manufactured products like jute bags etc. So when these Dams 
are f ully - developed and the resultant agricultural and industrial revolutions 
effected, there will be cargo provided both ways for import and export,. Tfiera 
will be food etc. from Orissa to Calcutta and manufactured articles from Calcuifai 
to Orissa. The figures above are the present traffic figures. But the- trafim 
potentialities are enormous. Thpre is a proposal to build a railway from Kulsaj 
lb Tatahagar. So Iron ore, steel and coal and other manufactured' prodiiote 
and chromium and manganese ores will move via Dhamra instead of vm 
Calcutta as at present. These .chromium and other mineral, deposits are on^ 
35 miles off Dhamra 'and yet they have to go via Calcutta at present which n 
much farther. Besides, there is also forest produces like timber and sleepewu 
So_ even under the presept circumstances there is heavy traffic between Ori^ 
and Bengal by rail or by steamer via Chandbali and Calcutta. Timber and 
Bamboo etc. (30,000 tons) for Titaghur Paper Mills also move by rail from 
Onssa which is a cumbersome route, for the Mills in Assam. Besides, thfe 
™ itself is cumbersome for steamer and it can better be lifted by 

sailing vessels only. In addition to this, there will be about 3.00,000 tons 
cultivation produce due to the increased irrigation bv Hjrakud Dam 
which wffl bring under cultivation an additwiiariand of 11,00,000 acres. So 
there lyill he 3,00,000 tons of fbod, crops for export. This is all ahoat Hio 
agricultural and allied products. 
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There will be htige industnalisa'tioiii hf Orissa also due to the various dams. 
It is very Gkely that when the Hirakud Dam electricity becomes a'jailable 
for industrial purpases, one of .the proposed two Government Steel Factories 
of the Central Government will be installed in Orissa, which will have a 
capacity of 5,00,000 tons and this will also move out via Dhamra. This steel 
will go South via Dhamra. There is also a proposal to put up an Aluminium 
plant in Orissa which will produce 15/20,000 tons a year; and this will also 
have to be exported. Against this, for the manufacture of alloys etc. petrol¬ 
eum products will have to he imported which will move in via sea-eum-river. 
So there will be traffic both ways here also. Even the steel factory experts 
want a port nearby to bring in materials for' installation ,oi the plant and the 
factory and they also prefer development of Dhamra. 

Tims development of navigation is an integral part of any multipurpose 
river projects; and we have three such projects, viz. Hirakud, Tikarpada and 
ISlaraj. 

Besides, food crops and expected increased cultivation and year round 
irrigatiorfs, -Orissa is very rich in minerals. So' along with these multipurpose 
prcfjeets, these mineral resources will be developed and a lot of ferrous products 
will be unearthed.. So evidently, industrialisation of Orissa will provide traffic 
through' ports both ways. 

Even, the smaller and cottage industries, which will find impetus owing 
to cheap - electricity that will be available, will provide a good amount of 
S;raffio. 

In all this industfialisation^ithe- Governmerrt will b(s a partner if not the 
sole master. 

Thus there is such, immense scope of development,of traffic and consequently 
for-developnient of sailing vessels trade, that it would be worth while to sink 
svei a huge amount to develop a chain of ports on the Orissa Coast, because 
there will be such colossal traffic movement that the capital cost on constrdc- 
tion of these ports will be recovered in a very short time out of the port 
revenues and dues. 

Government propose to leave development' of sailing vessel trade • and 
Ulustry to private enterprise, and are prepared to give assistance and encourage- 
.ent to it 

As for the necessary personnel, it is no doubt our experience that trained 
en are the greatest bottleneck. But, we feel, in the case of the seagoing 
._jrsonnei there will be no difficulty in training up the necessary number of 
people as there is a big seafaring community on the Orissa coast and they have 
the sea traditions in their blood. 

Cuttack Sittings —Hon’ble the Premier Sri Hare ICrishna Mehtab. 


If the Union Government agree to declare OriSvSa ports as minor ports, 
the Provincial Government is prepared to undertake dredging etc. and to keep 
the ports trim and well maintained. The erstwhile Government aUtowed the 
B. N. Ry. to monopolise the traffic, by various devices of crushing the canal 
and sea traffic, and so all the coastal traffic was diverted to Railway. But now 
with our own Government and more especially when the Railway's are always 
complaining of wagon shortage, Railway freight rates should he so re-adjusted 
that the canal traffic could be revived. 
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If 0|iandipur is revived and developed as a port, it is also likely to be ft 
good ni^pal base because it is alreMy'; a--Bomb Testing Station. There are many 
seafaring men on the Orissa Coast who are out of employment at present. 

As it might take pretty long time for Orissa ports to be developed as steam- 
er.s ports, we would very much like the sailing vessels committee to recommend 
that sailing vessels should be introduced on the Orissa Coast ports to cater 
for the existing and the expected traffic. Sailing Vessels seems to be the only 
mode of transport by sea for our province, and even after the ports are very 
highly developed and steamers start coming .in, sailing vessels' future will be 
assured as there will be a number of commodities like raw materials, forest 
products, etc., which would preferably move by sailing vessels. Besides, the 
traffic on shorter leads on the ebast as also the traffic on the canals and the 
river will also have to be catered by the sailing vessel’s. 
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26. Mk. Jamnadas Madhavji, Owner and Shipping Agent. 

27. Cajt. Israel, Dy. Superinteirdent of Light Houses, representing Col' 

lector of Central Excise, Bombay. 

28. Mr. I. S. MuUa, Secretary, West Coast o£ India, Sailing Shipowners-'' 

Association, Bombay and Shipowner & Builder. 


TUTIOORIK 

(13tli to 14th. December, 1948) 

Kembers Present; 

Mr. M. C. Veerabahu Pillai, Member. 

Mr. O. Dattatreya Eao, Member Secretary. 

WitnesBes: 

1. Mr. 0. A. S. Shanmugam, Shipper. 

2. Mr. A. P. C. Veerabahu Pillai, President, Indian Merchants’ Chamber^ 
and 

3. Mr. Subramanian, Secretary, Indian Merchants’ Chamber, Tuticoria.; 

4. Mr. Saiikaranarayaiian, representing the Tutieorin Boatmen’s Union^ 

5. Mr. .Jesiah Fernando, Tindel. 

6. Mr. Dow Sainter, Port Officer, Tutieorin. 

7. Mr. C. E. Corera, Builder & Owner of sailing vessels and Shipper, 

8. Mr. 0. Machado, Builder and Ownier of sailing vessels and Shippeiv 

9. Mr. Soosaya Villavarayar, Owner of sailing,vessels & Shipper, 

10. Mr. Spurgeon, Assistant Director of 'Fisheries, Tbticorin, 

11. Mr, Kadirbalam Piilai, Broker. 

COOHIK 

(17th & 18th December, 1948) 

Members Present; 

Mr. B. M. Desai, Member. 

Mr. G. Dattatreya Bab, Member Secretary. 

Witnesses: 

1; Mr. K. Sripada Eao of T.S.N. Coy. 

2. Mr. K. P. Kandaswamy Pillai, Manager, South Indian Corporation, 

Cochin. 

3. Mr. Abdul Hamid, Vice President, Indian Chamber of Commerce, 

Cochin. 

4. Mr. K. Vaidyanathan, Secretary, Indian Chamber of Commerce, Cochin. 

5. Mr. Veerabahu Pillai, Manager, M/s. Jefferjee Brothers, Cochin- 

6. Mr. Fletcher, Port Officer, Cochin. 

7. Mr. B. Madhava Shenoy, Bi-oker. 

8. Mr. P. A. Cox, Engineer and Engined Boat Builder, Cochin. 

9. Mr. F. D. S. Giridas, Broker and Clearing Agent. 

10. Mr. Anandji Damodar, Broker. 

11. Mr. Eanchhoddas Jivandas, Broker. 

12. Mr. Sankara Menon, Secretary, Alleppy Chamber of Commerce. 
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CALIOUT 

(20% & 21st December 1948) 

Members Present: 

Mr. B. M. Desai, Member., 

Mr. B, Dattatreya Eao, Member Secretary. 

Witnesses: 

1. Mr. Sankunni, Bbrt Oftidfer, Calicut. 

2. Mr. W. M. Mazumdar, Mtiabar Chamber of Commerce,. Calicut. 

B. Mr. Katansi of Messrs. Kanji Eaichand, Malabar^ Chamber of Commerce. 

4. Mr. Jayasingh of Indian Globe Insurance & Ambica Steam Navi¬ 

gation Co. 

5. Mr. Janardhau Gore,'Malabar Chamber of Commerce, Calicut. 

6. Mr. Parekh, Malabar Chamber of Commerce, Calicut. 

7. Mr. Sripat Tavanker, Broker. 

8. Mr. Achrekar, Broker. 

9. Mr. Abdul/ Ibrahim, Broker. 

10. Mr. Kana Nar^i, Tindel of Kathiawar. 

11. Mr. Sona Bava, Tindel of Kathiawar. 

12. Mr. Ladha Ganan, Tindel of Kathiawar. 

13. Mr. Mayurvahan, Tindel of Brig Narsinhaswami of Ceylon. 

14. Mr. Nur Mahomed Hussein, Tindel of Sikka. 

15. Mr, Talib Sulemah, Tindel of Sikka. 

16. Mr. Adam Isao, Tindel of Sikka. 

17. Mr. K. Rajab, Tindel of Calicut. 

18. Mr, Moidin, Tindel of Calicut. 

19. Mr. K. Imbuohi, Tindel of Calicut. 

20. Mr. Mahomed, Tindel of C.alicut. 

21. Air. Damcdarain, Transport Alanager, Commonwealth Trust, Shipper. 

22. Janab B. Abbu Baker, Boatowner and Contractor. 

28. Rao Bahadur B. S, Tripurantake Mudaliar, Boatowner & President, 
South Indian I’imber Merchants’ Association, Calicut. 

MANOALORE 

(23rd & 24th December 1948) 

Members Present: 

Mr. B. M. Desai, Alember. 

Mr. G. Dattatreya Rao, Member Secretary. 

Witnesses ; 

1. Mr, Mudy, Port Officer, Mangalore. 

2. Mr. Mohan Suvarna, Boatowner. 

3. Janab Moidin Haji, Boatowner. 

4. Mr, P. Umanath Bhandari, Kanara Chamber of Commerce, Mangaloi-e. 

5. Air, K. K. Shenoy, Kanara Chamber of Commerce, Mangalore. 

6. Mr. P. B; Shenoy, Kanara Chamber of Commerce, Mangalore. 
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7. Mr. Hk B. 0. D, Andrade,. Tile Manufacturer, Shipowner, Shipper k 

8. Mr. Fowler, General Manager, Coninionvsealth Tile Works. 

9. Mr. F. X. D! Pinto, President, Wcsleru India Tile Manufacturers’ 

Association. 

10. Mr. G. .11. Pandit, Vice President, Western India Tile Manufacturers’ 

Association. 

11. Mr. Venkataniier, Secrehiry, Western India Tile Manufacturers’ 

.Association. 

12. Mr. H. Bhasker Kamath, Sailing Vessels Owner, Shij^per of Ganguli. 

13. Mr. R. B. Shonoy, Sailing Vessels Owjier, Shipper of Ganguli, 

14. Customs Collector, Mangalore. 


JAMNAGAR 

(7th & 8th January 1949) 

Members Present; 

Mr. G. Dattatreya Ilao, Member Secretaiw. 

Mr. Bhogilal Muljeebhai, Co-opted Member. 

Witnesses: 

Mr. Tulsidas Vishram, Co-opted Member (on 8-1-49 only). 

1. Mr. Prabudas R. Shah. "I 

2. Mr. Haridas Laxmidas Bhabha./ SI^Towncrs Association. 

3. Mr. Kantilal P. Shah, Secretary^,, 

4. Messrs, R. Ratllal & Co., Shippers. 

5. Mr, Jayantilal Gokaldas (Broker.?, Clearing Agents). 

6. Mr. Mansinghbhai Rathi (Shipper). 

7. Mr. Shantilal Dhirajlal (Shipper). 

8. Mr. A. K. W’hevaria alis Essabbai paniwuia. Ins. Agent. 

9. Mr. Haji Jusub H. Osman of Sikka, Tindel owner and Shipper. 

10. Mr. Jayantilal, Broker. 

11. Mr, A. Popat'al, Broker. 

12. Mr. Thakersy L. Sheth, Shipper. 

13. Mr. Nanalal P, Shah, Shipper. 

14. Mr. Rugnath Trikamjee, Owner. 

15. Mr. Gokal Khimji, Owner. 

16. Mr. Noor Mahomed J.akub, Tindel Owner. 

17. Mr. 0. Damodar, Insurance Agent. 

18. Port Officer Mr. Chunilal P. Adalja. 


Nawajiagar 
t Chamlrers of 
Ccmmerce. 
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OKBA 


(9th Jaaaary 1949) 

Members Present: 

Mr. G-. Datfcatreya Eao, Member- Secretary. 

Mr. Bhogilal Muljeebhai, Co-opted Member. 

Witnesses : 

1. Mr. J. Cobean, Manager, Burmah Shell. 

2. Captain Singh, Port & Chief Customs OfScsr and Harbour Master, 

3. Mr. Bhagwat of Tata Chemical Works, Mithapur, Shippers. 

4. Mr, Shivram of Tata Chemical Works, Mithapur, Shippers. 

5. Mr. Karim Noor Mahomed, Tindel, Owner of Bet Dwarka, 

6. Mr. Moosa Bachu, Tindel Owner of Bet Dwarka. 

7. Mr. Fakir Mahomed Dada, Tindel Owner of Be)i Dwarka. 

8. Mr. Jafiar Osman, Tindel Owner of Bet Dwarka. 

9. Mr, Tulsidas Ramji, Shij)owner, Contractor. 

10. Mr. Manilal Ilindani, A.C.C. (Dwarka), Shippers. 

11. Mr. Shantilal & Co., Clearing Agents. 

12. Mr. Jethalal Bamji, Shippers, Shipowners. 

13 . Mr. Gooaldas Hirji, Shipper, Shipowner, 

14. Mr, Vishram Khimji, Siupper, Shipowner. 

BAJKOT 

(11th January 1949) 

Members Present; 

Mr. G. Dattatreya Bao, Member Secretary. 

Mr. Bhogilal Muljeebhai, Co-opt§d Member. 

Witnesses: 

1. Interview with Hon’ble Mr. Manubhai Bhah, Minister of Commerce 
Government of United States of Saurashtra. 

2. Mr. Hariprasad, Registrar of Co-operative Socities, Saurashtra. 


BHAVNAGAB 
(12th January 1949) 

Members Present; 

Mr. G, Dattatreya Eao, Member Secretary. 
Mr. Bhogilal Mul|eebhai, Co-opted Member. 
Witnesses: 


1. Mr. Bretton, Port Officer, Bhavnagar. 


2. Mr, Bhogilal M. Shah, President,- 

3. Mr. P. E. Mehta. 

4. Mr. C. D. Mehta. 

5. Mr, A. N. Bhayani. 

6. Mr. D. N. Shah. 


Shippers, Saurashtra Chamber 
Commerce, Bhavnagar. 


7. Port Traffic Manager, Mr. Damodarbhai C. Shah. 

8. Parekh & Co., Clearing Amenta. 



showing the witnessei examined hy the Sailing vessels Oommittee 

BOMBAY 

(loth to 13th KoveShber, 1948) 

Membeni Ptesent: 

1. Mr. C. A. Bucb, Chairman. 

2. Mr. B. M. Desai, Member. 

3. Mr. Or. Dattatraya Eao, Member Secretary. 

4. Eao Bahadur S. N. Surve, Co-opted Member. 

In addition to these, Mr. M. C. Veerabahu Pillai, Member attended on 10th 
November, 1948 and Mr. Tulsidas Vishram on 11th, 12th and 13th. 

Witnesses: 

1. Mr. S. E. Idgunji, Manager of an Insurance Co. & owner of a power 

driven Sailing Vessel. 

2. Mr. Liladhar Vasanji, Broker and underwriter. 

3. Mr. G. Jenkins, Eepresenting Bumiah Shell, large shipper by sailing, 

vessels'. 

4. Mr. T. A. Harihara Iyer. "I Representing Western Indian Match Co. 

r and shippers by sailing vessels for Timber. 

5. Mr. G. N. WalaValker. J 

6. Mr. Waghdhare, President, Country Craft Owners’ & Tindels’ Assn., 

Eatnagiri. 

7. Mr. C. E. C. Gardiner, General Manfiger, New Zealand Insurance- 

Co. Ltd. 

8. Mr. A. Kalyaaa Eaman, Director of Civil Supplies, Bombay Government. 

9. Mr. Deshpande, Food Controiier, Bombay Government. 

10. Mr. G. K. Sayany. Eepresenting Munjee Nathoobhoy and Co. 

11. Mr. K. A. Peerbhai. / Owners and Agents. 

12. Mr. Pandurang Khandoba. \ (Mariners). 

13. Mr. Narayan Babaji Bhatkar. J 

14. Mr. Laxmidas Eamjee. Owners of sailing . vessels. Brokers 

15. Mr. Govardhandas Manganlal. jf underwriters. 

16. Dhanjibhai Karabhai, 

17. Mr. Champsey Bhimji, Malam (Mariner). 

18. Mr. L. Dewan, Shipping Agent. 

19. Mr. Bhogilal Muljeebhai, President, Indian Country Craft Association, 
Bojptbay, 

20. Mr. M. D. Vaidya, Secretary, Indian Country Craft Association, 

Bombay. 

21. Mr. Lallubhai Thakkur. 

22. Mr. Tulsidas Eanchhoddas.. 

23. Air. Haridas of M/s. Kalidas Haridae. 

24. Air. DayabTiai Bhikhabhai. 

25. Mr. Bhagwanjee Deoshanker. 


Members of the above association 
and also brokers and shipping 
Agents. 
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9:- Eukhadd*! Vikamsey, Clearing Agents. 

10. Gokaldas <: Sons, Clearing" Agents. 

11. Mr. Amrat'.al Khemcliand, Broker. 

12. Mr. Usman Suleman, Broker. 

13. Mr. C. A. Joshi (Yolkarl Bros. Insurance llepti) Insurance. 

14. Mr. Naranji Bhan.abliai, Insurance. 

15. Mr. Durlabhai of E. B. Patel & Co., Insurance. 

16. Mr. Miralal Patel of Damodar fdiaturbhoy & Co., Insurance. 

17. Mr. Bapu Bijal. “I 

18. Mr. Jiva Eanclibod, I , m- j i o u 

y lioeal Tmdcls oi Small Vessels. 

19. Mr, Karson Ragha. i 

■20. Mr. ISianu Uklia. J 

21. Mr. Nana Hira. 

22. Mr. Bachu Abdulla, Tindel oi a .Salaya Vessel. 

23. Mr. Mitha Lai, Tindel of Talaja. 

YERAVAL 

<13th & 14tli January 1949) 

Members Present; 

Mr, (1. Battatreya Eao, Member Secretary. 

Witnesses: 

1 . Mr. J. S. Easquinha, Port Manager Veraval. 

2. Mr, Abdulla Relinian Jhaveri, .President. ") 

3. Mr. Saleh Mahomed, Secretary. 

4. Mr. Ismail Hussein. 

5. Mr. Mahomed Adam. 

6. Mr. Mahomed Noor Sk. Hussain. 

7. Mr. llaliini Soul Sk, Ismail. 

8. Mr. Kanji Jadavji, President. 

9. Mr. Jadavji Kara, Vice-President. 

10. Mr. Chunilal Chhagan, Secretary. 

11. Mr. Menghaji Ghela, Pofandi, Jt. Secy. _J 

12. Mr. Tulsidas Girdhar, Shipper, 

13. Mr. Ganda Lakham, Tindel Owner. 

14. Mr. Lakhan Dhanji, Tindel. 

15. Mr. Mahomed Sadiquo Usman, Shipper represented by Osmanbhai. 




L Voraval Cowitry Craft Assooj 
ation (Muslim O-wners). 


Shri Kharva Wahanwala As¬ 
sociation (Hindu Owners). 


VIZAOAPATAM 
(15th & 16th Pebmaiy 1949) 

Members Present; 

Mr. C. A. Buch, Chairman. 

Mr. G. Dattatreya Eao, Member Secretary, 

Witnesses: ■■ 

1. Mr. P. Mallicarjuna Eow, Boat Owner. 

2. Mr. J. Qhosh, Superintendent, Port Traffic. 

3. Mr. Campbell, Chief Manager, Scindia Ship Building Yard, Naval 

Architect., 
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OOOOK^A 

{17th FebruMjr 1949) 

Memheis Present; 

Mr. C. A. Buoh, Chairman. 

Mr. Q. Dattatreya Bao, Membet* Secretary. 
Witnesses: 

1. Capt. Smye, Port Officer, Coconada. 

2. Mr. Surya- Eao, Boat Owner. 

3. Mr. B. V. Eeddy, Boat Owner. 

4. Mr. T. Jagarajn, Boat Owner. 

6. Mr. Bondaraju, Broker. 

6. Mr. D. Chalapati Eao, Shipping Agent. 


MAST7L1PATAH 

(19th February 1949) 

Members Present: 

Mr. C. A. Bucb, Chairman, 

Mr. G. Dattatreya Eao, Member Secretary, 

Witnesses: 

1. Mr, T. Basavaya, B.A., Secretary, Boaiowners’ Association. 

2. Mr. T. V. Baghavaya, Boatowner, 

8. Mr. G. Eamaswamy Naidu, Boatowner. 

4. Mr. K' V. Eamchandradu, Shipper. 

6. Mr. S. A. Samiullah, Shipper. 

6. Mr. M. Narayan Eao, B.A,, Shipper. 

7. Mr. P. Someshwar Bao, Clearing Agent. 

8. Mr. T. Laxmana Swamy (Boatman) Tindel. 

9. Mr. Balaram Murti, (Boatman) Tindel, 

10. Mr. Venkateshwarlu, Tindel. 

11, Mr. B. Krishna Murthi, Tindel. 


MADRAS 

(2lBt February 1949) 

Membera Preaent: 

Mr. C. A. Buch, Chairman. 

Mr. M. C. Veerabahu Pillai, Member, 

Mr, G. Dattatreya Bao, Member Secretary. 

Witnesses : 

1. Capt. Balmsford, Presidency Port Officer. 

2. Mr. D. X. D. Veilavarayar. Of Messrs I. S. C. Machado, Shippers and 

3. Mr. George S. Vaz. J" Owners. 
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4. Mr. Jf C. Byan, Begtstrar, Co-operative Societies, Ma^as. 

6. Mr. J! Moses of Messrs. F. X. Periara & Sons, Shipper and Owners, 

6. Mr. B.|D. Khandhetia, Shipper. 

7. Mr. P. G. Shah, Shipper, Messrs. Indo Malaya. Trading Co. Ltd. 

8. Mr. K. V. Krishna Murti of M/s. Parry & Co. Ltd., Shippers. 

9. Mr. V. ,P. Gopala Krishnan of United India Fire & Genl. Insurance Co, 

CUTTACK 

(24th & 25th February 1949) 

Members Present: 

Mr. G, Dattatreya Eao, Member Secretary. 

Witnesses : 

1. Mr. Sunderdas D. Hansraj, Merchant. 

2. Mr. V. Eamanathan, I.C.S., Secy, to Govt, of Orissa, industries & 

Labour. 

3. Mr. Karunaker Panigrahi, Legislative Assembly Member. 

4. Mr. Narayan Panda, Legislative Assembly Member. 

5. Mr. K. C. Mahanti, Manager Great India Steamship Co, 

6. Mr. C. Mukunda Prasada Dass, M.L.A. 

7 Mr. Kanayalal Kara, Shipowner. 

8. Bai Sahib Jagat Bahadur Mahapatra, Begistrar Co-operative Societies, 

Orissa. 

9. Mr. Ohowdry of Chandbali Steam Ship Service Co. 

10. Mr. J. P.^^David, Port Officef, Orissa Ports. 

11. Mr. E. C. Batho, Addl. Kevenue Coiftmissioner, Orissa. 

12. Interviewed the Hon’ble Mr. Hari Krishna Mahtab, Premier of Orissa, 

13. Dr. Mahanti, Secretary, River Valley Department and Development 

Commissioner,- Hirakud Dam Project. 


CALCUTTA 
(28th February 1949) 

Members Present: 

Mr. G. Dattatreya Eao, Member Secretary. 

Witnesses: 

1. Capt. Hemming, Prinoipjil OfiBcer, Mercantile Maripe Department, 

2. Dr. Kalinaksha Sanyal, M.A., Ph.D., Biver Boat Owner & M.L.A. 

3. Mr. U. Shanker Bao, Master Pilot, Bengal Pilot Service. 

Mr. Chatterjee, Indian Chamber of Commerce. 

d. Mr. Vedi, Indian Chamber ed Cbxnmeroe. 

6. Mr. Chatteijee, I.C.S., Secretary to Govt,, Commerce 4 Labour Dept., 

West Bengal. 

7. Mr. Ghosh, Director of Industries. 

8. Mr. S, C.'Das Gupta, Dy. Secy., Commerce & Labour Dept., W. Bengal. 

9. Mr. Vishanpad Bhattaohariee. Registrar of Co-operative Socitiee. 

W. Bengal. 

10; Representative of National General Insurance Co. Ltd., Calcutta. 
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BOMBAY 
(18th March 1949) 

Members Present: 

Mr. C. A. Buch, Chairman. 

Mr. G, Dattatreya Eao, Member Secretary. 

Witfiesses: 

1. Mr. Yaswant Laxmnn'Nakhwa of Thana. 

2. Principal Officer, Mercantile Marine Department, Bombay. 

3. The Nautical Adviser to tire Government of India, Boiiibay- 

4. The Chief Surveyor to the Goverhment of India, Bombay. 


BBOAOM 
(24th March 1949) 

Members Present: 

Mr. B. M. Desai, Member, 

Mr, G. Dattatreya Bao., Member Secretary. 

Witnesses ; 

1, Mr. Hiralal Thukorlal Dala, President, Merchants’ Assoeiation. 

2. Mr. Asharam Chunilal, Vice-President, Merchants’ Association. 

8. Mr. F. A. Dalai, Merchant. 

4. Mr. Ardesir Bala & Co., Shippers 

.5. Mr. Batihil Chunilal, Sbip-broker, Marine Insurance Agent 

i6. Mi'. Nandlal Eanchhbddas, 'Freight Broker & Shipowner & Insurance 
Agent. 

7, Mr. Thakorlal Jagjiwandas, Freight Broker & Marine Insurance' Agent, 

8, Mr. Satuhhai M. Munshi, Customs Agent, 

9, Mr. Bhikabhai Lalbhai, Cocoariut Merchant. 

10. Mr. Vallabhdas Gulabchand, Grain Merchant-, 

11. Mr. Kaval of “Ruparel,” Tindel. 

12. Mr. Gopa Hari, Tindel of “Maniprasad.’' 

13. Mr. Soma Mangra, Tindel of “Parvati Prasad.” 

Customs’ Superintendent, Mr. V. M. Gehani was also present. 


SUBAT 

(2Sth March 1949) 

Members Present: 

Mr. B. M. Desai, Member. 

Mr. G. Dattatreya Eao, Member Secretary. 

Witnesses i 

1. Messrs. Bhagat Dalai & Co., Country Craft Agents, Blljnioria. 

2. Mr. Premshanker Bhat, President, District Local. Board, Surat, 

3. Mr. J. P. Padya, Customs Superintendent, Surat. 

4. Mr. Desai Earnanlal Vasanji, Bamboo & Cotton Seeds Merchant, Surat. 

5. Mr. Harilal Chandulal, Broker. 
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